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Preface 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  small  book 
except  what  has  happened  since  1900. 
The  present  compiler  most  warmly  thanks 
Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bradby  for  their  freely-granted  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  their  excellent  books 
on  Rugby  School  (A  History  of  Rugby 
School,  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Duckworth 
and  Co.,  1898;  and  Rugby,  by  H.  C. 
Bradby,  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1900). 
Dr.  Rouse  has  fully  investigated  all 
available  records,  and  most  of  the  history 
here  contained  is  a  bare  summary  of  his 
work.  In  so  small  a  compass  it  has  been 
frequently  necessary  to  condense,  even 
to  the  point  of  obscurity.  For  this  and 
many  other  failings  the  compiler  mshes 
to  apologise  to  any  possible  reader.  He 
is  glad  to  feel  that  the  booklet  has 
at  least  interested  one  reader — him- 
self, who  has  found  plagiarism  more 
entertaining  than  one  would  imagine. 

Any  accuracy  it  may  have  is  due  to 
the  revising  care  of  his  friend,  G.  A.  F.  M. 
Chatwdn,  whose  Rugbeian  lore  much 
exceeds  the  writer's,  and  has  been  most 
freely  lavished  on  the  purging  of  errors 
from  these  pages.  Those  that  remain 
are  solely  the  writer's  fault. 
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Rugby    School 


CHAPTER   I 

HISTORY 

However  uncertain  and  dim  our  outlook 
upon  English  History  has  been  (and  in 
many  cases  still  is),  it  is  true  of  most  of 
us  that  somewhere  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  view  seems 
to  be  coming  more  into  focus,  as  it  were  ; 
persons  appear  real  to  us,  even  familiar  ; 
events  assume  a  logical  sequence  ;  even 
dates,  a  few  of  them,  stick  in  the  memory. 
At  all  events,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
a  region  of  light  after  much  Plantagenet, 
and  pre-Plantagenet,  obscurity.  We 
have  read  that  the  Elizabethan  days  were 
days  of  wide  movement,  jubilant  expan- 
sion, and,  what  is  more,  we  understand 
that  these  things  were  so.  We  know 
for  ourselves  what  happened  between 
1558  and  1603  ;  what  happened  before 
that  epoch  we  have  been  told,  times 
without  number,  and  have  as  often 
forgotten. 
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And  if  the  sixteenth  century  puts 
certainty  in  the  place  of  dull,  uncompre- 
hending acceptance  in  the  average  mind, 
still  more  is  there  reason  for  every  Rug- 
beian  to  feel  that  here  at  last  he  is  standing 
on  firm  ground.  For  "  every  schoolboy," 
though  he  may  lack  that  odd  piece  of 
knowledge  with  which  Lord  Macaulay  once 
credited  him,  at  least  knows  (if  he  be  a 
Rugbeian)  that  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  or 
Sherriff,  or  Sherife  (and  some  other  varia- 
tions, for  he  had  no  more  notion  of  writing 
his  own  name  consistently  than  had 
Shakespeare)  founded  Rugby  School  in 
1567. 

As  a  fact  he  did  not ;  at  any  rate,  not  in 
any  sense  in  which  we  talk  now  of  Rugby 
School.  What  he  did,  and  how  the  seed 
has  developed  into  the  full-blown — no,  not, 
we  hope,  yet  quite  full-blown — plant,  so 
full  of  life  and  vigour  to-day,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  out  as  briefly  as  may  be. 

And  first,  who  was  Lawrence  Sheriffe  ? 
Indeed,  there  is  little  enough  to  tell. 
Apparently  he  was  bom  at  Rugby,  or  at 
any  rate  thought  so  himself ;  though  no 
man  is  a  very  authentic  witness  to  that 
circumstance,  any  more  than  to  his 
death ;    and    the    date    of    his   birth    is 
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likewise  "  wrop  in  myst'ry  "  ;  but  a  man 
who  was  in  1541  made  a  Freeman  of 
the  Grocers'  Company  and  who  quite 
certainly  died  in  September,  1567  (for  the 
Parish  Register  of  Christ  Church,  New- 
gate Street,  says  so,  and  takes  occasion 
to  spell  him  after  yet  another  fashion, 
Shyryffe  !)  can  hardly  have  been  born 
much  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VHI. 
Grocer  he  certainly  was,  and  so  far  proud 
of  it  as  to  take  as  his  own  a  part  of  the 
arms  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  to  add 
thereto,  by  way  of  crest,  "  a  lion's  paw, 
erased,  or,  holding  a  bunch  of  dates,  the 
fruit  of  the  first  in  the  pods  argent,  the 
stalks  and  leaves  proper."  A  modem 
humorist  has  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
first  of  his  trade  to  discover  that  sand 
might  profitably  be  admixed  with  sugar  ; 
but  this  is  to  cast  aspersions  on  the 
character  of  one  whose  sole  appearance 
in  History  is  in  the  pages  of  Foxe's  Book 
of  Martyrs,  where  he  stands  as  an  out- 
spoken loyalist  (had  he  not  the  Queen's 
letters  patent  as  her  Purveyor  of  Spices  ?) 
not  afraid  to  correct  sharply  and  in  public 
the  over-free,  wine-inspired  criticism  of 
another  frequenter  of  the  Rose  Tavern, 
not  far  from  Newgate  Street.     His  last 
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will  and  testament  we  have,  with  its 
inestimable  codicil,  and  in  1909  an  artist 
was  found  imaginative  enough  to  con- 
jecture his  personal  appearance  from 
this  meagre  record  of  his  career  ;  where- 
fore he  now  stands,  and  long  may  he  stand, 
in  stained  glass,  unpretentious,  unremark- 
able, soberly  gowned,  over  against  the 
mightiest  shaper  of  his  growing  School, 
looking  down  on  its  six  hundred  members 
gathered  in  the  latest  and  (internally) 
the  best  of  Rugby's  secular  buildings. 

"  We  give  Thee  most  humble  and  hearty 
thanks,  0  most  merciful  Father,  for  our 
Founder  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  and  for  all 
our  Governors  and  Benefactors,  by  whose 
benefit  this  whole  School  is  brought  up  to 
godliness  and  good  learning."  So  every 
Sunday,  at  least,  and  on  all  high  days 
is  heard,  in  a  Chapel  which  he  never 
dreamed  of,  the  prayer  of  the  School 
congregation  not  unmindful  of  "  the  good 
intent  of  our  religious  Founder."  Like 
many  another  charitable  bequest,  his 
good  intent  has  developed  beyond  his 
ken.  Let  us  see  what  were  the  means 
by  which  he  well  and  truly  laid  the 
foundations. 

His  Almshouses  do  not  here  concern 
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us  ;  but  hard  by  these  he  directs  that 
there  should  be  built  a  "  fair  and  con- 
venient School  House,"  in  which  an 
"  honest,  discreet,  and  learned  man  "  was 
to  teach  grammar  and  generally  preside 
over  the  Free  School  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe, 
of  London,  Grocer,  "  to  serve  chiefly 
for  the  children  of  Rugby  and  Brown- 
sover."  A  salary  of  £12  per  annum, 
together  with  free  lodging,  was  thought 
sufficient  to  secure  the  proper  quantity 
of  honesty,  discretion,  and  learning. 
Two  Trustees  were  appointed,  and  to 
them  the  will  consigned  the  Mansion 
House  and  certain  land  in  Rugby,  more 
land  and  a  house  at  Brownsover,  and  a 
legacy  of  £100  for  general  school  purposes. 
So  ran  the  original  will,  but  by  the  most 
fortunate  of  inspirations,  he  wrote  a 
Codicil,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  revoking  the  legacy,  and  substitu- 
ting for  it  the  third  part  of  a  field,  called 
Conduit  Close,  near  London.  Few  fields 
can  have  done  so  much  good  to  so  many 
people  with  their  third  part ;  for  houses 
crowd  thick  upon  it  to-day,  and  though 
Fashion  has  moved  the  large  rentpayers 
thence,  it  still  brings  in  an  income  of 
something  over  £5,000  a  year. 

2— (2151) 
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Thus  was  sown  the  seed,  but  the  soil 
was  unkindly,  and  the  seasons  adverse. 
Not  for  seven  years  was  the  building 
done,  nor  the  first  honest,  discreet,  and 
learned  Master  appointed.  By  1580  he 
was  no  longer  in  office,  and  his  successor 
was  so  far  from  honest,  whatever  his 
discretion  and  learning,  as  to  incur,  and 
probably  to  deserve,  the  wrath  of  a  local 
magnate,  possibly  one  of  the  Governors 
or  Trustees ;  who,  with  or  without 
authority,  "  made  a  forcible  entry  into 
the  School  of  Rugby  and  from  thence 
removed  with  strong  hand  and  displaced 
Richard  Scale." 

Litigation  prolonged  and  tortuous 
marked  the  first  century  of  the  School's 
history.  We  cannot  here  detail  the 
peculations  of  Trustees,  the  dishonest 
attempts  by  various  interested  persons 
to  misappropriate  the  revenues  both  of 
the  London  and  Brownsover  properties, 
the  appeals  to  Chancery,  or  the  judgments 
of  Commissions.  Somehow  or  other  the 
School  survived  the  Civil  Wars,  and  in 
November,  1667,  the  centenary  of  the 
Foundation  was  happily  marked  by  a 
final  decision  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  by 
which      the     avaricious    litigants     were 
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finally  routed  and  the  various  properties 
were  henceforward  confined  to  the  uses 
contemplated  by  Lawrence  Sheriffe. 

Throughout  this  period  the  changes  in 
the  Headmastership  had  been  fairly 
frequent,  nine  men  having  held  office 
before  the  first  old  Rugbeian,  Knightley 
Harrison,  whose  reign  began  in  1670. 
But  it  was  not  till  1687  that  one  can  detect 
any  real  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  the 
School  to  its  nineteenth  century  dimen- 
sions. In  that  year  Henry  Holyoake, 
Fellow  of  Magdalen,  was  appointed,  and 
remained  at  the  School  House  for  forty- 
three  years.  No  "  School  lists  "  survive 
from  those  days,  but  the  Register,  begun 
in  1675,  shows  a  total  entry  of  630  boys 
under  his  rule ;  and  the  Statisticians 
calculate  that  this  represents  an  average 
strength  of  90  or  more  in  the  School  at 
one  time,  of  whom  hardly  more  than  a 
quarter  were  "  the  children  of  Rugby  and 
Brownsover,  and  other  places  thereunto 
adjoining."  For  Holyoake's  fame  was 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  School  now  voyaged  to  Rugby  in  a 
stage  coach  from  afar,  much  as  did  Tom 
Brown  at  a  later  date.  Mr.  Bradby 
quotes  two  or  three  charming  letters  of 
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Holyoake's,  which  clearly  prove  the 
Headmaster's  personal  knowledge  of  his 
boys,  and  reveal  an  affectionate  interest 
in  themselves  and  their  doings  which  are 
not  generally  considered  characteristic  of 
the  old  type  of  "  Dominie." 

Holyoake's  successor,  an  old  Rugbeian, 
one  John  Plomer,  seems  to  have  had  httle 
other  qualification  for  the  post  ;  and  the 
public  apparently  discovered  this,  and 
sent  their  sons  elsewhere.  The  scholastic 
reputation  of  Thomas  Crosfield,  who 
followed  him,  once  more  brought  up  the 
numbers  between  the  years  1742  and 
1744.  In  1748  a  move  into  larger  and 
more  weather-proof  quarters  was  made 
necessary,  and  was  successfully  achieved 
by  William  Knail,  the  then  Headmaster. 
The  new  site  caused  much  discussion  ; 
the  first  idea  was  to  build  close  to  the  old 
house  (it  was  too  far  gone  for  repair)  on 
the  north  side  of  the  present  Market  Place. 
But  fortunately  Knail  moved  right  up 
the  High  Street  into  the  Manor  House, 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  School  House 
until  1816,  when  the  present  buildings  of 
Old  Quad  were  completed,  and  where 
there  was  scope  for  fresh  building  and  the 
successive  additions  to  the  School  Close. 
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In  his  fifth  year  there  came  to  the  School 
Ralph  Abercomby,  the  great  general  of 
Aboukir  and  Alexandria. 

Knail  died  in  1751,  and  there  is  little 
need  to  write  much  of  the  two  or  three 
immediate  successors,  who  increased 
neither  the  fame  nor  the  numbers  of  the 
School.  It  is  more  profitable  to  look 
ahead  to  the  year  1778,  when  Thomas 
James  began  his  splendid  reign.  "  James 
the  First,"  as  a  later  generation  of  Rugbe- 
ians,  brought  up  under  the  wise  hand  of 
the  present  President  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  naturally  calls  him,  was 
a  great  man,  or  at  least  a  great  school- 
master, whose  influence  is  still  uncon- 
sciously felt  by  every  present  Rugbeian 
as  he  reluctantly  dresses  for  first  Lesson 
at  7  a.m.,  or  as  joyfully  prepares  for 
Tuesday  afternoon  "  half,"  and  reflects 
that  not  at  all  schools  do  they  have  three 
regular  half-holidays  a  week.  For  it  was 
Thomas  James,  bred  at  Eton  and  King's, 
who  inaugurated  the  Time  Table  still 
surviving  in  many  details,  and  the  system 
of  holidays,  from  which  later  Headmasters 
have  not  taken  away  one  jot,  but  indeed 
have  added  thereto  a  not  infrequent 
fourth  holiday  of  a  Monday  afternoon. 
But    the   mystery   of   "  Middle   Week " 
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Mondays  will  be  explained  in  its  due 
place  ^ ;  and  even  Middle  Weeks  may 
be  darkened  for  the  erring  or  the  mis- 
understood by  another  and  baleful,  though 
withal  serviceable,  invention  of  "  James 
the  First's," — Imposition  Paper.  On  this 
alone  may  be  written  out  the  work  for 
which  a  boy  has  been  "  floored  "  ;  and 
as  it  is  issued  only  by  Housemasters, 
and  must  subsequently  be  signed  by  a 
member  of  the  VI  as  completed  before 
locking-up  time,  there  is  no  secrecy  about 
his  failure,  to  comfort  the  soul  of  the 
victim  ;  his  offence  is  known  to  aU,  and 
is  probably  recorded  on  a  House  List 
by  his  Housemaster.  As  he  impatiently 
scribbles  away  in  his  "  den,"  let  him 
reflect  that  to  James,  too,  he  owes  the 
study-system  which  gives  him  a  strong- 
hold and  retreat  of  his  own,  with  but  one 
other,  at  most,  to  share  it. 

But  the  VI  in  those  days  were  far  from 
the  trusted  mentors  of  modern  times. 
That  great  change — the  one  thing  which, 
above  all  else,  is  Arnold's  legacy  to  his 
own  and  almost  all  other  Public  Schools — 
had  as  yet  occurred  to  none.     Something 

1  Every  third  Monday  is  a  half-holiday,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  former  weekly  remission  of  3rd 
Lesson  on  Saturdays. 
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more  must  be  said  of  that  change  presently; 
here  it  may  only  be  noted  that  the  VI 
under  all  predecessors  of  Arnold  seem  to 
have  had  a  certain  liberty  allowed  them 
— if  it  were  not  juster  to  call  it  licence — 
without  any  responsibility.  It  is  true  that 
responsibility  may  cause  a  boy's  head  to 
wag  somewhat  ponderously  for  a  year 
or  two  ;  but  presently  the  young  shoulders 
grow  broad  enough  to  bear  the  elderly 
head  comfortably  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
owner  has  learned  young  what  some  men 
never  learn  at  all. 

No  doubt  the  ingenious  unruhness  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor  exceeded  the 
average  of  his  contemporaries  (let  us 
recall  that  Henry  Francis  Cary  belongs 
to  the  same  term,  and  Samuel  Butler, 
of  Shrewsbury)  ;  but  James  had  to  face 
much  that  the  least  well-disciplined 
school  of  to-day  would  regard  as  rank 
insubordination.  Of  poaching  and  break- 
ing bounds,  of  revellings  that  reached  the 
verge  of  drunkenness,  there  is  evidence 
enough ;  but  standards  were  different 
then,  and  James  knew  what  discipline 
meant ;  and  even  if  he  aimed  at  incul- 
cating it  by  appeals  to  reason,  he  had  no 
namby-pamby  aversion  from  the  drastic 
use  of  the  rod  upon  occasion.     Possibly 
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the  authority  given  to  assistant  masters 
now  for  using  the  cane  (with  several  wise 
circumscriptids)  is  another  legacy  from 
his  time,  of  a  kind  not  found  in  all  schools. 
Its  value  is  disputable,  perhaps  ;  but  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  Most  of  us  have 
been  beaten  in  our  time,  and  are  honestly 
grateful  for  the  same.  At  all  events,  the 
beautiful  monument  in  Chapel  is  a  worthy 
memorial  (belauded,  too,  of  the  experts) 
of  the  Headmaster  who  began  the  new  era 
of  the  School ;  and  fittingly  enough  is  his 
portrait  the  first  of  the  series  that  now 
fills  the  famous  "  Headmaster's  Window  " 
in  the  Upper  Bench  School.  His  resigna- 
tion in  1794  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
wrecked  his  health  for  the  work  he  loved 
and  honoured. 

His  successor,  Henry  Ingles,  was  un- 
fortunate. The  good  he  did  has,  to  the 
eye  of  research,  apparently  been  interred 
with  his  bones  ;  while  the  evil  that  he  did 
lives  after  him  ;  for  who  has  not  heard 
of  the  "  Great  Rebellion  "  ? — which 
sonorous  title,  be  it  said,  cloaks  an 
ignominious  enough  business  ;  a  rebellion 
that  is  scattered  by  alien  horsewhips  is 
not  much  more  credit  to  the  revolution- 
aries than  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Headmaster 


The   "  Headmastevs'   Window  "  in   Upper  Bench  School 
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or  the  discipline  of  the  School.  It  feU 
out  thus,  in  November,  1797  (would  it 
be  the  fifth  of  the  month  ?) — 

The  "  Black  Tiger  "  (for  so  men  called 
him)  was  clearly  a  disciplinarian  and  a  fierce 
man  to  cross.  A  certain  shivering  respect 
he  certainly  won  from  his  pupils  ;  and  the 
Trustees,  no  wise  famed  for  idle  compli- 
ment, received  his  ultimate  resignation 
with  unmistakable  regret.  Whether  he 
acted  over-violently  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  hard,  at  this  distance,  to  decide.  A 
certain  Astley,  however,  was  caught, 
flagrante  delicto,  making  merry  with  gun- 
powder, cork  pellets,  and  his  House- 
master's window  panes.  The  Headmaster 
foUowed  up  his  capture  with  a  zeal  whoUy 
lacking  in  the  persecuted  Housemaster. 
Where  was  the  gunpowder  procured  ?  At 
Rowell's.  Very  well ;  Rowell,  too,  should 
suffer  ;  but  Rowell  knew  nothing  of  it  ; 
tea  he  had  certainly  sold  to  young  Astley, 
but  as  for  gunpowder — good  gracious  ! 
Things  look  very  black  for  Astley,  not 
merely  a  disorderly  wielder  of  illicit 
explosives,  but  a  liar  to  boot ;  clearly  he 
must  be  flogged.  When  the  "  Black 
Tiger  "  flogged  a  pupil,  he  appears  to  have 
lived  up  to  his  soubriquet.     The  smarting 
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Astley  convened  his  cronies,  and  wild 
schemes  were  hatched.  Not  all  the  gun- 
powder was  consumed  in  the  interrupted 
battery  of  his  Housemaster's  windows, 
apparently  ;  at  all  events,  explosives  were 
found  to  blow  the  Headmaster's  door  from 
its  hinges.  All  School  windows  were 
systematically  smashed,  and  convenient 
furniture  soon  provided  a  glorious  bonfire, 
on  whose  top  was  burned,  not  the  Doctor 
himself,  fortunately,  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  library.  Upon  this  ecstatic  scene 
the  once  dreaded  Tiger  dared  not  appear. 
But  Rugby  was  full  of  folk  that  day  ; 
and  from  his  locked  study  Dr.  Ingles 
stealthily  sent  for  a  recruiting  party  of 
soldiers,  then  lodging  in  the  town,  and  a 
number  of  horse-drovers.  The  soldiers 
dramatically  guarded  the  study  with  fixed 
bayonets ;  but  it  was  the  advancing 
horsewhips  that  drove  the  insurgents  to 
their  stronghold  on  the  Island.  En- 
sconced there,  they  listened  across  its 
moat,  as  probably  no  schoolboys  before 
or  since,  to  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act 
by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Meanwhile 
the  soldiers  took  them  basely  in  the  rear, 
wading  the  moat,  and  making  prisoner  the 
whole  host.     No   further  resistance  was 
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possible,  even  if  anyone  was  anxious  to 
continue  so  disastrous  a  farce.  The 
Black  Tiger  added  greatly  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  fiogger  that  day,  and  those  who 
were  not  thrashed  rejoined  their  parents 
by  the  first  possible  coach,  summarily 
expeUed. 

So  Dr.  Ingles  weathered  the  storm,  and 
one  can  only  regret  never  having  person- 
ally met  any  survivor  of  that  odd  affair. 
The  recollections  of  an  "  Old  Boy  "  ever 
incline  to  the  miraculous,  and  here  was 
Homeric  matter  for  reminiscence.  More 
than  one  O.R.  of  pictorial  imagination 
occurs  to  the  mind  as  a  worthy  narrator 
of  those  doings.  If  only  So-and-so  had 
been  there  !  what  generations  of  us 
unenterprising  modems  would  have  hung 
gaping  on  his  words,  as  he  told  of  bloody 
affrays  with  Redcoats  and  Horse-dealers  ! 
Ah  !   they  were  giants  in  those  days  ! 

Six  or  seven  years  later  Dr.  Ingles  saw 
other  troops  manoeuvring  in  the  Close. 
Invasion  was  in  the  air  (it  was  French  at 
that  time),  and  the  wave  of  patriotism 
rolled  its  ripple  into  the  School.  Two 
companies  of  volunteers  were  formed, 
armed  with  wooden  broadswords,  who 
drilled   assiduously  and   fought   in   good 
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earnest.  That  was  before  the  days  of 
Manoeuvre  Regulations,  paragraph  176, 
with  its  milk-and-water  rules  about  fifty 
yards  distance  between  opposing  forces  ; 
those  two  companies  met  hand  to  hand, 
and  desisted  not  until  there  was  many  a 
"  bloody  coxcomb  "  between  the  Barby 
and  Dunchurch  Roads.  Parents  may 
have  complained — they  do,  sometimes — 
or  perhaps  Trafalgar  was  the  cause : 
but  the  spurt  of  national  defence  flickered 
out,  not  to  flare  up  again  until  Crimean 
days. 

Samuel  Butler  wanted  to  succeed  Ingles, 
but  the  Trustees  preferred  Thomas  Wooll, 
whose  learning  was  his  least  title  to  a  post 
for  which  he  was  by  no  means  unfitted. 
So  Butler  was  free  to  do  great  work  for 
Shrewsbury,  and  from  1806  to  1828 
Rugby  had  a  good  man  in  Wooll  to  make 
ready  for  the  great  fourteen  years  of 
Arnold.  His  main  work  was  to  build 
adequate  accommodation  for  the  School. 
For  six  years  he  watched  and  guided  that 
gradual  transformation  through  what 
must  have  been  great  inconveniences, 
as  one  part  after  another  of  the  old 
buildings  was  demolished,  and  Forms 
migrated    from   place    to    place.     Surely 
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it  was  a  fine  instinct  that  stirred  Wooll 
to  build  widely  enough  for  the  coming 
epoch  of  expansion.  As  the  yet  hornless 
stag-beetle  prepares  him  a  winter-home 
large  enough  to  contain  the  horns  that 
shall  presently  sprout,  so  with  a  wise 
prevision  Wooll  made  a  group  of  buildings 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  many  later 
generations  of  boys.  Expert  opinions  are 
divided  about  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  "  Old  Buildings,"  as  we  now  think  of 
them.  But  Hakewill's  architecture  met 
the  case  ;  it  was  unpretentious,  and  it 
was  solid  ;  and  he  is  fortunate  in  having 
less  happy  architects  to  succeed  him. 
No  Rugbeian  can  look  at  the  School  House 
from  Big  Side,  nor  pass  through  Old 
Quad,  without  an  affectionate  pride  in 
those  squat,  castellated  yellow-white 
buildings,  surmounted  with  a  not  ungrace- 
ful clock-tower  ;  but  no  human  being  can 
pass  from  the  unassuming  sturdiness  of  Old 
Quad  into  the  glaring  zebra-patterns  of 
New  Quad  without  something  of  a  wince. 
Peace  to  Hakewill's  ashes  ;  would  that 
he  had  lived  to  plan  the  Tercentenary 
additions. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  money  for 
Wooll's  rebuilding  schemes.   The  Trustees, 
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says  Dr.  Rouse,  had  some  ;£40,000  accumu- 
lated in  their  hands  ;  and  the  same  writer 
ingeniously  traces  the  increasing  annual 
expenditure  on  the  new  plans  from  the 
surviving  records  of  the  sums  paid  each 
year  for  fire  insurance.  All  the  time 
the  School  revenues  had  been  growing  ; 
especially  was  this  the  work  of  that 
blessed  "  third  part  of  a  field  near  London, 
called  Conduit's  Close,"  whose  yearly 
value  had  increased  from  £8  in  1600  to 
over  £2,000  in  1800.  When  the  buildings 
were  finished  in  1816,  it  was  time  to  secure 
more  playing-fields.  That  year  the 
various  component  parts  of  the  present 
School  Close  (exclusive  of  New  Big  Side, 
added  partly  in  1850  and  1864,  but 
mainly  by  Dr.  Goulburn  in  1854)  were 
unified  into  a  whole,  with  the  result  that 
the  Close  to-day  does  not  lag  much 
behind  Winchester's  Meads  as  a  fair 
prospect.  Nor  was  that  all,  for  Dr.  Wooll 
at  once  proceeded  with  the  new  Chapel, 
and  Hakewill  had  completed  this  by 
1821.  Thus,  at  his  resignation  in  1828, 
Wooll  left  behind  a  great  memorial  of  his 
work — practically  all  that  forms  the 
School  House  and  Old  Quad,  though 
later     superstructures     with     ill-advised 
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windows  have  done  something  to  mar 
its  unity. 

To  deal  with  the  years  from  1828  to  1842 
at  all  adequately  is  an  impossibility  in  so 
small  a  compass  as  is  now  available  ;  for 
to  write  the  Headmastership  of  Thomas 
Arnold  is  to  record  the  birth  and  growth 
of  the  whole  modern  Public  School  system. 
Whoever  may  read  these  pages  has 
probably  acquainted  himself  with  Tom 
Brown  s  School-days  ;  if  he  has  not,  let 
him  do  so,  and  he  will  understand  many 
of  Arnold's  difficulties  and  successes  far 
better  than  any  historical  summary  can 
tell  him  ;  and  if  he  would  see  the  man 
closer,  he  will  turn  to  Dean  Stanley's 
Lije  and  Letters  of  Arnold,  for  a 
really  intimate  picture  of  this  greatest  of 
Headmasters. 

For  that  he  surely  was.  At  times, 
indeed,  we  are  apt  to  be  "  Arnold-ridden," 
so  to  speak,  at  Rugby.  His  name  rises 
so  great  among  our  heroes  that  some- 
times the  shadow  of  it  may  fall  too  deeply 
for  clear  seeing.  Visiting  preachers  offend 
sadly  in  this  matter.  Knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  Arnold,  they  seek  to  appeal  to 
us  in  the  name  of  him  whose  name 
Rugbeians  are  apt  to  resent  on  the  lips 
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of  the  uninitiated.  Surely  they  should 
detect  the  weary  shuffle  of  feet  as  they 
perorate  of  "  your  own  great  Arnold." 
Mistake  us  not,  good  preachers.  We  are 
not  weary  of  Arnold,  and  we  respect  your 
worthy  selves  ;  but  leave  him  for  those 
who  know  to  tell  us  of  him.  A  passing 
uninformed  reference  to  him,  as  sauce  to 
your  sermon,  is  an  offence  to  us,  and 
deafs  our  ears  to  much  else  that  you 
have  to  say  to  us,  charm  you  never 
so   wisely. 

We  know  enough  of  him  as  a  teacher 
to  realize  what  his  advent  meant  to  the 
Sixth  Form.  He  was  in  all  respects  a 
literary  man.  A  scholar,  in  the  old 
sense,  he  certainly  was,  though  not 
primarily  so.  The  issue  of  his  Thucy- 
dides  was  no  revolution  in  scholarship, 
but  it  was  a  new  thing  in  the  historical 
study  of  the  classics.  For  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  historian,  for  ever  drawing 
parallels  and  instruction  from  the  past  for 
the  present  ;  and,  further,  for  ever 
illuminating  the  past  by  illustration  from 
the  present.  Classical  "  editions,"  most 
of  them,  have  their  day,  and  pass  : 
Arnold's  Thucydides  may  have  passed 
from  all  libraries  whose  owners  had  no 
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Rugbeian  forbears  ;  but  his  Second  Punic 
War  remains  a  classic  to  which 
innumerable  readers  are  grateful.  After 
much  heavy  study  of  Roman  History  text- 
books, what  a  rehef  it  was  to  light  on 
that  enthralling  tale  !  And  all  through 
it  was  the  same  :  he  had  a  passion  for 
literature — viewed  through  History  or 
Geography,  Classics  or  Essay-writing — 
which  he  communicated  to  his  Sixth. 
Into  Thomas  James'  framework  of  Studies 
he  breathed  this  new  informing  spirit. 

The  School  motto  reads  Orando  Lahor- 
ando.  It  is  easy  to  talk  nonsense  about 
it,  and  dangerous,  at  least,  to  try  to 
write  sense.  One  does  not  argue  about 
mottoes.  But  Arnold  lived  it.  The 
public,  some  of  them,  cried  out  against 
the  "  revolutionary  "  Headmaster  for  an 
un-Christian,  even  irreligious,  perverter 
of  youth.  Arnold  heeded  them  not,  and 
the  whole  Rugbeian  community  believed 
in  him.  One  gathers  that  Goulburn's 
strong  Church  teaching  made  more  per- 
sonal impression  on  his  boys  than  Arnold's ; 
but  of  Arnold's  intense  religious  feeling 
none  could  doubt  who  had  a  chance  to 
see.  It  caught  hold  of  the  best  elements 
in  the  School. 

3— {2151) 
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Educator  and  religious  teacher,  then  ; 
but  the  tale  is  still  untold,  or  rather 
scarcely  begun.  The  "  Arnold  Tradition," 
rightly  viewed,  has  one  element  greater 
than  this.  It  is  the  principle  of  internal 
autonomy  which  he  devised,  and  which 
every  other  School  adopted  from  Rugby. 
His  practice  was  to  trust  the  Sixth  to  the 
last  possible  limit ;  to  concede  them  most 
of  their  old  liberties  and  privileges,  but  to 
demand  in  exchange  a  high  measure 
of  public  service  for  the  good  of  the 
school.  Trust  your  Prepostors,  support 
them  to  the  full  extent  of  a  Headmaster's 
power  ;  if  they  fail  you,  discard  them  ; 
if  they  betray  you,  break  them.  No  man 
has  more  boldly  and  unflinchingly  acted  on 
the  principle  of  sacrificing  the  individual, 
if  need  be,  to  the  community.  Even 
if  a  boy  were  only  useless — not  actively 
harmful,  he  had  better  go  quietly ;  and, 
if  harmful,  go  he  must,  swiftly.  There  are 
educational  pundits  abroad  in  the  land 
to-day  who  prate  of  the  wickedness  of 
ruining  the  individual  career.  Conceive 
their  theories  applied  to  an  Army  ;  to  a 
Government,  or  a  Church  !  How,  then, 
to  a  School,  whose  discipline,  if  not  so 
visually  conspicuous  nor  so  rigid  as  an 
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Army's,  must  be  not  much  less  constrain- 
ing upon  its  members  ?  Yet  that  vivid 
spirit  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Hodson,  of 
Hodson's  Horse,  for  all  his  madcap  feats, 
survived  the  discipline  of  the  Master 
who  could  distinguish  wildness  from 
badness. 

So  Arnold  required  his  Prepostors  to 
rule  the  School  with  him.  Every  boy  who 
reached  the  Sixth  was  thereby  become  a 
Prepostor.  Clearly  some  of  them  would 
be  unsuitable  to  rule  a  society  which 
must  have  a  strong  bias  towards  the 
theory  of  "  might  is  right."  But  Arnold's 
unswerving  belief  was  in  "  the  general 
union  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence." The  unsuitable  were  strength- 
ened by  the  ordeal  of  authority,  as  they 
are  to-day  ;  and  the  ordeal  may  for  a 
time  be  a  fiery  one.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  argue  the  whole  system.  There  are 
great  Schools  which  have  other  systems 
of  appointing  Prefects  ;  and  they  thrive 
thereon.  The  Rugby  system  is  Arnold's 
system,  and  is  of  the  blood  and  bone 
and  fibre  of  her  constitution  to-day. 
There  are  checks  to  it,  and  supplements  ; 
but  the  principle  is  in  all  main  points 
as  he  left  it.     It  is  tempting  to  be  drawn 
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into  discussion  of  the  whole  theory,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  School  and  upon 
the  Sixth  themselves.  "  Prigs,"  said 
Oxford  and  the  public,  when  first  the 
Arnold  Sixth  congregated  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Oxford  was  correct  in  its  mono- 
syllabic criticism.  They  were  prigs  ;  read 
the  Rugby  Magazine  of  his  date,  and 
you  will  marvel,  if  you  do  not  profanely 
curse,  at  the  wiseacre  homilies  written 
by  Sixth  Form  boys  ;  and  their  successors 
have  sometimes  burst  into  print  in  no 
very  different  key  even  in  the  twentieth 
century  ;  yet  some  of  these  anonymous 
contributions  were  from  the  pen  of  Clough, 
Vaughan,  Stanley,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
as  the  pencilled  initials  show  in  the  margin 
of  an  old  volume  in  the  present  writer's 
possession.  Indeed  they  were  prigs,  for  a 
time,  they  and  their  successors.  Let  the 
critic  only  consider  whether  a  prig  may 
not  do  well  for  a  body  politic  which  he 
helps  to  rule,  and  whether  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  more  cases  than  not,  a  neces- 
sary stage  of  priggishness  in  the  evolution 
of  what  the  British  race  is  fond  of  thinking 
to  be  one  of  its  best  assets,  the  educated, 
responsible  man  of  public  spirit.  They 
must  not  be  j  udged  as  complete  at  eighteen ; 
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they  recover  from  the  passing  taint ;  they 
generally  recover.  Though  they  pick 
their  men  for  various  reasons,  all  Schools 
know  the  necessity  of  this  autonomy, 
and  all  have  faith  enough  to  know  that  the 
good  outweighs  the  bad,  by  much,  whether 
for  the  individual  or  the  body  of  which 
he  is  a  part. 

If  you  seek  a  monument  of  Arnold,  it  is 
of  small  use  to  look  round  you.  Buildings 
he  never  erected  ;  numbers  he  expressly 
kept  down  to  280  non-foundationers,  as 
was  natural  enough  to  an  Old  Wykhamist. 
Circumspicere,  then,  will  not  tell  the  story 
of  Arnold's  greatness,  but  inspicere.  To 
know  what  he  did  it  is  necessary  to  grasp 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  School  that  is 
visible  to  no  casual  eye,  and  may  hardly 
be  expressed  in  a  hand-book.  His  mind 
stirred,  and  stiU  stirs,  the  whole  fabric  of 
Rugby,  in  a  way  unperceived  of  the 
visitor  who  stands  over  the  simple  cross 
marking  his  grave  just  in  front  of  the 
lectern  in  Chapel.  What  Rugbeians  felt 
at  his  death  has  been  described  in  Tom 
Brown.  No  profane  abbreviating  hand 
must  try  to  summarize  it.  You  may 
purchase  the  book  cheaply  enough,  and 
are  hereby  referred  to  its  pages.     What 
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Tom  Brown  felt,  the  rest  of  Arnold's 
Boys  felt  ;  scholars  like  Conington  (of 
the  astounding  memory i),  J,  B.  Mayor 
and  others  already  mentioned  ;  the  all- 
round  man,  Thomas  Hughes,  our  vates 
sacer ;  the  future  Headmasters,  E.  H. 
Bradby,  of  Haileybury,  and  Dean  Bradley, 
of  Marlborough  ;  Ministers  such  as  Lord 
Derby  and  W.  H.  Waddington  (the 
French  Premier  of  1878),  Lord  Cross  and 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  of  Bengal ;  bishops 
not  a  few ;  soldiers  in  numbers  who 
fought  in  the  Crimea  or  through  the 
Mutiny ;  Galton  and  Highton,  the 
scientists  ;  Oswell,  the  explorer,  and  many 
another  who  has  left  his  name  behind 
him  in  this  or  the  other  sphere  of  public 
usefulness. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona ;  and 
even  post  Agamemnona.  But  to  succeed 
Arnold  was  a  crucial  matter.  For  the  next 
eight  years  the  very  different  figure  of 
Archibald  Campbell  Tait  presided  at  the 
School  House,  greatly  aided  by  his  wife, 
conserving    the    spirit    which    he    found 

^  It  is  recorded  that  Conington,  as  a  new 
boy,  was  discovered  reciting  the  ^neid  to  a 
crowd  of  fellows  in  his  study,  who  tried,  book 
in  hand,  to  catch  him  out,  but  failed. 
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there,  exaggerating  it,  some  said,  to  an 
intolerable  degree.  Under  him  the  num- 
bers, artificially  restrained  by  Arnold, 
rose  to  close  on  500  ;  new  studies  were 
built  at  the  School  House  ;  several  new 
Boarding  Houses  arose,  while  the  old 
were  filled  full ;  and  the  Arnold  Library 
was  built,  completing  the  Old  Quad, 
The  work  was  beyond  Tait's  physical 
powers,  and  in  1850  he  resigned  to  become 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  eventually  the  first 
of  the  three  Archbishops  whom  Rugby 
provided  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  for 
Archbishop  Temple  ruled  the  school  from 
1858-1869  ;  and  Edward  White  Benson, 
afterwards  Headmaster  of  Wellington 
College  before  he  began  his  twofold 
episcopal  career,  was  .a  Rugby  Master 
from  1852-8.  Tait's  pupils  included 
many  men  knowTi  to  fame.  The  names 
of  Lord  Goschen  and  A.  G.  Butler,  of 
Haileybury ;  a  future  Rugby  Head- 
master, the  present  Dean  of  Wells  ;  and 
"  Lewis  Carroll "  (C.  L.  Dodgson,  who 
hated  his  school  life,  and  alas  !  held  no 
pleasant  memories  of  Rugby)  must  serve 
as  representatives  where  there  is  no  space 
to  chronicle  all. 

As    a    direct    antidote    to    too    much 
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Arnoldism,  Dr.  Goulburn,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Norwich,  was  appointed  Headmaster 
in  1850.  A  safe  Conservative  in  politics 
and  ecclesiastical  views,  he  could  hardly 
sympathise  with  much  that  he  found  at 
Rugby  ;  but  the  Goulburn  window  in  the 
South  Transept  of  the  Chapel  was  an 
spontaneous  token  of  the  affection  with 
which  his  old  boys  regarded  him.  He 
himself  did  much  to  alter  and  improve 
the  Chapel  and  its  services  ;  and  though  he 
could  not  preach  Arnold's  sermons,  we 
have  seen  already  (p.  21)  that  his  religious 
teaching  made  a  great  impression.  No 
more  striking  testimony  can  be  given  to 
the  teaching  of  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  develop  good  material  than  to  set  down 
baldly  this  list  of  scholars  who  entered 
Rugby  in  Goulburn's  time  ;  the  philoso- 
phers, Henry  Sidgwick,  Hodgson,  and  T.  H. 
Green  ;  the  Grecian,  Arthur  Sidgwick  ; 
the  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin,  Robinson 
Ellis  ;  Lord  Justice  Bowen  {^orjv  dya66<; 
punned  the  modern  Homerid),  Sir 
Edmund  Maunde  -  Thompson,  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  H.  W.  Eve,  and  C.  H. 
Tawney. 

Tait's    and    Goulburn's    reigns,    then, 
were    times    of    quietude    and    peaceful 
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expansion ;  but  in  1858  the  Trustees 
again  went  to  the  opposite  school  of  thought 
for  a  Headmaster.  Frederick  Temple 
was  of  the  Arnoldian  mould.  A  Liberal 
in  politics,  he  also  appeared  to  the  timor- 
ous an  unorthodox  Churchman  ;  for  did 
he  not  help  to  write  the  famous  Essays 
and  Reviews  ?  But  it  is  only  necessary 
to  look  at  his  Life  and  Letters  to  realize 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  School, 
staff  and  boys,  responded  to  his  strong 
guidance  :  and  the  most  cursory  visitor 
to  Rugby  must  be  struck  by  the  fre- 
quency of  his  name  in  the  title  of  various 
School  buildings.  The  Tercentenary  of 
the  School  fell  in  his  Headmastership, 
and  from  that  dates  much  of  the  neces- 
sary, if  ugly,  architecture  for  which  the 
immense  resource  of  Dr.  Jex-Blake 
collected  adequate  funds  greatly  supple- 
mented by  his  own  generosity.  The 
third  of  Rugbeian  Archbishops  has  too 
lately  left  us  for  criticism  of  his  rule  to 
be  suitable  here  ;  moreover,  the  tale  has 
been  told  in  the  Life  by  the  affectionate 
pen  of  his  O.  R.  Chaplain,  E.  G.  Sandford. 
And  very  many  of  his  old  pupils  still  live, 
among  them  the  Chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ing   Body,    Lord    Kilbracken,    so    long 
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known   to   those  interested  in   India  as 
Sir  Arthur  Godley. 

After  Temple  there  came  dark  days  for 
Rugby.  Dr.  Hayman's  brief  period  has 
too  many  survivors  to-day  to  allow  of 
discussion.  Numbers  fell  sadly,  and  a 
famous  jest  in  Punch  at  the  expense  of 
Rugby  is  known  to  most  of  us.  The 
blame  for  all  this  may  be  justly  appor- 
tioned one  day  ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet. 
But  the  School  suffered  and  survived. 
Merses  profundo,  clarior  evenit.  Under 
Dr.  Jex-Blake's  guidance  (himself  an 
O.  R.  who  won  the  Crick  of  1850)  recovery 
was  swift  and  permanent.  His  acts  and 
all  that  he  did,  with  the  acts  of  Dr. 
Percival  (now  Bishop  of  Hereford),  from 
1887  to  1895,  and  of  Herbert  Armitage 
James  (the  President  of  St.  John's, 
Oxford),  from  1895  to  1909,  may  not  be 
told  here.  Some  men  are  fortunate  in 
%vinning  their  reputations  while  still  serv- 
ing their  generation  in  various  fields ; 
amongst  such  are  counted  all  the  three 
living  ex-Headmasters  of  Rugby.  A 
reference  to  the  pages  on  the  School 
Buildings  will  discover  some  external 
evidences  of  their  administrations.  The 
Dean  of  Wells  altered  the  face  of  Rugby 
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in  the  matter  of  accommodation  by  his 
unremitting  energy  ;  the  historian  of  the 
School,  who  was  a  boy  under  Percival, 
writes,  nemine  contradicente,  of  "  the 
strong  hand  of  that  great  Headmaster  "  ; 
and  Dr.  James  had  estabhshed  the  fame 
of  two  other  great  Schools  before  he 
became  the  custodian  of  Rugbeian  tradi- 
tions, which  only  a  year  since  he  handed 
over  undiminished  and  temperately  braced 
to  the  present  Headmaster,  Dr.  David, 
late  of  Clifton  College,  and  no  stranger 
to  the  School,  where  he  was  an  Assistant 
Master  from  1892  to  1898.  Of  all  these 
the  records  will  in  due  time  be  written, 
and  there  will  be  very  much  to  set  down. 
At  the  present  time  the  School  has 
reached  its  highest  possible  number,  570, 
and  no  one  desires  to  increase  that.  The 
abstract  and  brief  chronicler  must  here 
withhold  his  hand,  and  pass  to  other 
matters. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS 

If  anyone  has  for  private  reasons  read 
the  previous  chapter  he  will  have  noticed 
scattered  references  to  the  Buildings 
which  make  up  the  outward  and  visible 
home  of  the  School  life.  Here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  a  coup  d'ceil  of  the  existing 
mass  of  buildings,  and  to  trace  briefly 
their  origin  and  evolution.  The  photo- 
graphs of  them  perhaps  flatter  one  or 
other  ;  but  that  is  no  matter,  if  the  reader 
does  not  know  Rugby  from  within  ;  and 
if  he  does,  then  he  can  only  see  through 
the  eyes  of  habit  and  old  affection,  to 
whose  vision  the  crudest  outlines  are 
softened  and  the  harshest  colours  fall  into 
harmony. 

For  indeed  the  architecture  of  the  School 
has  not  been  happy.  We  have  already 
walked  through  Old  Quad,  with  satisfac- 
tion, only  to  be  unpleasantly  arrested  by 
its  flamboyant  neighbour.  But  Old  Quad 
itself  has  not  been  spared.  The  old 
32 
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Ackermann  pictures  show  it  a  much  lower 
group  than  it  now  is.  On  the  East  side 
there  was  but  one  storey  above  the 
arches,  directly  on  the  Quad ;  on  the 
South  none  at  all  immediately  over  them, 
the  Dormitories  being  set  somewhat  back. 
Old  Big  School  on  the  West  had  its  own 
roof  free  to  the  skies,  and  it  was  only  in 
Tait's  time  that  the  Arnold  Library  and 
Lower  Bench  School  of  to-day  made  two 
floors  of  the  North,  or  Town,  side.  As 
you  look  up  High  Street,  indeed,  you  see 
Hakewill's  Gate  and  Tower  much  as  it 
originally  stood.  The  big  oriel-window 
fronting  you  on  the  first  floor  is  the 
"  Headmaster's  Window  "  (p.  12),  the  chief 
feature  of  what  was  once  the  Library,  but 
has  for  long  been  the  Upper  Bench  School. 
Probably  no  modern  scientific  inspector 
would  pass  it  as  adequate  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  ;  but  no  one  who  has  ever 
sat  on  those  narrow  seats  fixed  round  the 
wall,  and  rubbed  his  coat  to  a  polish  on 
the  old  deeply-carved  table  tops  of  former 
generations,  that  serve  it  for  panelling, 
could  endure  to  have  it  other  than  it  is. 
Scientific  inspection  cannot  weigh  im- 
palpable association  or  subtle  suggestion  ; 
and  cubic  feet  of  air  are  neither  the  chief 
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nor  the  most  permanent  element  in 
education.  One  change  only  many 
Rugbeians  would  wish  to  see — the  restora- 
tion to  its  ancient  place  of  Arnold's  chair 
and  table,  that  now  stand,  most  happily 
inscribed  in  Latin,  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Art  Museum. 

Beneath  it  is  the  main  entrance  to 
Old  Quad.  The  remainder  of  the  ground 
floor  on  this  side  is  made  up  of  two 
Schools  (there  are  neither  "  Class-rooms  " 
nor,  in  the  strict  idiom,  "  Form-rooms  " 
at  Rugby),  one  of  which  is  not  unreason- 
ably styled  "The  Black  Hole,"  and  the 
Marshal's  Office.  In  this  latter  is  trans- 
acted an  incredible  variety  of  business, 
and  the  Marshal,  ever  since  "  Old  Patey  " 
was  first  appointed  by  Goulbum,  is  a 
functionary  whose  duties  are  of  very 
great  moment  to  the  School.  The  present 
holder,  Patey's  successor,  has  discharged 
them  loyally  for  some  twenty  years,  but 
Patey  worked  for  more  than  forty,  after 
his  retirement  still  giving  help  in  busy 
times.  "  Porter,"  they  call  such  a  man  at 
some  Schools  ;  but  he  is  more  ;  perhaps 
the  celebrated  ohiter  dictum  of  an  inter- 
ested party  in  a  recent  small  case  in 
the  Assizes  was  not  far  from  the  mark 
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when  it  defined   the    Marshal    as   "  The 
Headmaster's  heutenant." 

The  whole  west  side  is  composed  of 
Old  Big  School  (now  surmounted  by  a 
new  School  House  Dormitory,  added  in 
1899),  once  the  home  of  three  or  four 
Forms  simultaneously.  In  past  days  it 
possessed  an  organ,  and  is  familiar  to 
readers  of  Tom  Brown.  Here  throughout 
the  Winter  Terms  Calling-Over  is  held  at 
3  p.m.  on  every  half-holiday  ;  two  brass 
lines  on  the  floor  indicate  the  positions 
for  the  Form  actually  being  called  over 
by  the  Master  of  the  Week,  and  the  next 
Form  standing  ready  to  take  its  place, 
while  round  the  walls  are  posted  the 
names  of  all  Form  Masters,  each  Form 
assembling  beneath  its  own  particular 
label.  At  other  times  it  is  used  as  an 
ordinary  school,  where  a  Form  or  Set  is 
taken,  undisturbed  by  rivals.  At  either 
end,  high  up  above  the  panelling,  are  the 
names  of  all  Exhibitioners  from  the 
School  to  the  Universities,  dating  back 
to  the  'Thirties,  and  beginning  by  an 
odd  chance  with  the  sufficiently  classical 
name  of  Homer  !  Here,  too,  the  School 
Debating  Society  holds  its  fortnightly 
meetings.     The  Arches,   or  Cloisters,   of 
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the  South  side  flank  a  series  of  schools 
stretching  from  the  School  House  Hall 
to  New  Quad.  One  of  these  was  till  1907 
used  as  a  most  inadequate  Armoury  for 
the  Rifle  Corps,  and  at  no  time  can  have 
been  even  a  respectable  lodging  for  any 
Form  over  a  dozen  in  number.  It  is  now 
a  solitude,  and  they  call  it  the  Masters' 
Room.  Over  these  arches,  making  the 
whole  South  side  roughly  on  a  level  with 
the  main  tower,  runs  a  storey  of  studies 
and  above  them  bath-rooms.  The  latter 
have  very  evil  windows  amazingly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
architecture  around  them  ;  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  how  these  crept  in  when  the 
bath-rooms  were  built  only  a  dozen  years 
or  so  back. 

Access  to  the  School  House  Hall  is 
gained  from  outside  by  a  large  arch, 
corresponding  to  the  main  School  Gate, 
but  only  the  privileged  few — VI  and  other 
eminent  persons — have  the  entree  ;  the 
plebs  must  enter  by  a  meaner  door  within. 
The  plain  oak  of  Hall  serves  its  purpose 
well,  and  like  all  the  building  of  1816 
has  an  appearance  of  immemorial 
antiquity  much  in  excess  of  its  years. 
To    follow   the   ramifications    of    School 
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House  passages  is  not  for  the  occasional 
visitor,  so  intricate  and  tortuous  do  they 
appear  to  all  but  their  proper  inhabitants. 
Along  them  are  the  studies,  such  as  all 
the  Houses  have,  though  the  School  House 
"  dens "  (the  old  Rugby  word)  are 
smaller  than  nearly  all  the  others  ;  but, 
whereas  the  average  Rugbeian  must  share 
a  study  for  some  three  years  with  another 
boy  (however  often  the  pair  may  be 
altered),  the  School  House  has  enough 
studies  to  give  a  "  single  "  to  most  boys 
after  one  year.  And  the  School  House 
has  set  the  type  to  more  recent  Houses 
in  this  and  many  other  matters. 

As  you  step  down  through  the  Cloisters 
that  run  between  Old  Big  School  and 
the  Schools  south  of  it,  you  pass  a  Notice 
Board  devoted  to  the  announcements  of 
various  School  Societies,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  presently.  You  reach  New 
Quad,  and  if  you  are  an  Oxonian  will  at 
once  think  of  Keble  College  ;  for  both 
are  the  handiwork  of  Butterfield.  But 
whereas  Keble,  like  Rugby  Chapel,  would 
certainly  be  a  fine  mass  of  buildings  if 
one  might  obliterate  the  "  Italian " 
streaks  of  colouring,  yet  New  Quad  could 
never  be  an  impressive  group.     The  East 
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side  of  it  is  the  side-wall  of  "  Old  Big," 
built  of  Hakewill's  yellowish  bricks,  which 
also  form  a  bit  of  the  North  wall.  And 
then  with  a  start,  and  no  attempt  at 
blending,  come  Butterfield's  striped 
anomalies.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  refrain 
the  pen,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
photograph  opposite,  whose  colours  are 
less  ugly  than  the  original.  But  these 
many  additional  Schools  could  not  be 
spared,  and  the  Tercentenary  Funds  by 
their  erection  supplied  a  want  that  had 
grown  urgent. 

To  cross  New  Quad,  from  South  to  North, 
or  directly  from  East  to  West,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  any  but  Masters  and  visitors. 
The  "  Masters'  Path  "  is  the  recognised 
informal  meeting-place  before  and  after 
Chapel,  and  on  whole-school-days  between 
fourth  and  fifth  lessons  for  all  Masters 
located  in  Old  or  New  Quad. 

There  will  always  be  contention  about 
the  outside  appearance  of  Chapel,  which 
forms  the  whole  South  side  of  New  Quad. 
Its  colours  are  Butterfield's,  but  so  are  its 
height  and  proportion.  At  the  inside 
architecture  no  wise  man  will  cavil, 
whatever  he  thinks  of  the  outside.  A 
champion    of    Butterfield    might    argue 
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that  the  original  shape  has  been  deformed 
by  the  addition  of  the  organ-chamber 
("  haec  aedicula,"  runs  the  inscription) 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Temple  ;  nor  is  the 
present  West  End  Butterfield's,  for  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson  altered  and  enlarged  it  in 
1898  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  P.  Bowden- 
Smith,  for  forty  years  a  Rugby  Master. 
But  everyone  agrees  that  the  alteration 
is  a  great  success,  especially  inside.  It 
would  need  much  ingenious  arguing  to 
convince  the  ordinary  man  that  the 
Chapel  Tower  is  graceful,  or  its  extin- 
guisher-like top  more  than  tolerable. 
Pass  within,  and  there  is  far  greater 
cause  for  admiration.  The  new  West  End 
is  happily  free  from  all  the  streakiness 
and  geometrical  ornamentation  which  do 
something  to  mar  the  noble  lines  of  the 
rest.  To  see  the  Chapel  at  its  best,  a 
visitor  should  without  doubt  enter  it 
when  the  light  is  beginning  to  fade.  The 
coloured  bricks  are  then  harmonized  into 
an  undisturbing  uniformity,  and  the 
spaciousness  of  the  building  has  free 
play.  If  the  visitor,  further,  will  sit  in 
the  new  lighter-coloured  seats  close  to 
the  West  End  stalls,  he  will  catch  some- 
thing of  the  crossing  and  re-crossing  of 
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variously  shaped  arches  that  always  seems 
to  be  no  little  part  of  the  charm  of  most 
Cathedrals.  The  great  Chancel  arch,  the 
massive  little  arches  that  bear  up  the 
clerestory,  devised  in  1898  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  two  huge  columns  on  either  side  of 
the  West  nave,  and  the  slenderer  height 
of  those  that  separate  the  body  of  the 
building  from  the  two  transepts,  contrast 
and  blend  with  each  other  in  a  way  that 
will  be  a  delightful  surprise  to  anyone 
who  has  been  a  little  perturbed  by  his 
view  of  the  exterior. 

But  not  one  brick  or  stone  of  all  this  is 
Hakewill's.  There  is  great  unanimity 
about  the  ugliness  of  his  Chapel ;  and  of 
later  additions  to  the  fabric  only  the 
ante-chapel,  not  yet  mentioned  here, 
survives.  The  present  building,  with  the 
exception  of  the  new  West  End,  dates 
from  1872.  Quite  recently  the  stalls  on 
either  side  of  the  West  door,  which  belong 
to  Arnold's  date,  have  been  removed  ; 
and  new  stalls  of  better  design  have  been 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  J.  W.  J. 
Vecqueray,  for  some  forty  years  Modem 
Language  Master  at  the  School.  Only 
a  brief  account  of  details  is  possible 
here,  and  the  curious  should  refer  to  the 
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handbook  on  the  Chapel  written  by  H.  T. 
Rhoades,  O.R.,  once  a  Master,  who  has 
set  out  in  full  all  that  the  Chapel  holds 
of  interest  and  beauty. 

The  great  West  window  was  erected 
by  an  O.K.  in  1902,  and  those  who  remem- 
ber seeing  it  on  some  rare  winter  after- 
noons, when  a  lingering  red  sunset  has 
irradiated  it,  will  not  readily  hear  it 
dispraised.  Beneath  it,  and  over  the 
main  door,  runs  the  Greek  inscription  : 
^Kv^pdv67jv  iirl  TOi(;  elprjKoaiv  fxoi  Ei?  oIkov 
Kvptov  TTopevaofxeOa, — "  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me.  We  will  go  into 
the  House  of  the  Lord."  On  the 
North  side  there  are  seen  in  order 
the  Crimean  window,  and  a  sixteenth- 
century  window,  possibly  from  Belgium. 
These  two,  and  the  two  that  face  them — 
the  Indian  Mutiny  window  and  another 
sixteenth-century  work  from  Germany, 
representing  Christ  before  Pilate — were 
lifted  into  the  clerestory  in  1898,  to  the 
great  increase  of  the  general  effect,  though 
the  memorial  inscriptions  beneath  the 
two  War  windows  have  thereby  become 
illegible  to  all  but  the  most  keen-sighted. 
Beneath  them  are  small  windows  lighting 
the  new  aisles  ;   and  of  these,  all  but  one 
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on  the  South  side,  have  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  been  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  different  donors.  Both  the  transepts 
have  large  memorial  windows  that  are 
too  violent  in  colour  for  their  surroundings. 
Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  South 
transept,  where  the  beautiful  "Goulburn" 
window,  inserted  in  1898,  is  at  most  times 
of  the  day  sadly  "  killed  "  by  its  brilliant 
neighbours.  The  work  is  in  the  charac- 
teristically quiet  colours  of  C.  E.  Kempe, 
O.R.,  and  represents  Christ  blessing  little 
children.  It  has  replaced  an  older  window 
on  the  same  subject  which  was  becoming 
seriously  faded.  Once  again,  late  after- 
noon is  the  time  to  see  this  window,  for 
a  westering  sun  lights  it  up  finely,  while 
denying  its  aid  to  those  of  the  South  wall, 
and  one  may  see  the  full  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  design. 

Three  other  windows  demand  separate 
notice.  The  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  is 
the  subject  of  the  East  window,  which 
was  brought  from  Aerschot,  near  Lou  vain, 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  presented  to  Chapel 
by  the  Masters  in  1834.  The  writer  has 
been  told  that  a  replica  of  it  exists  in  one 
of  the  churches  at  Shrewsbury.  On  the 
South  Chancel  wall  there  was  till  a  few 
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years  ago  a  window  showing  the  "  FHght 
into  Egypt,"  put  up  in  memory  of  O.R.'s 
in  India.  Its  merits  were  at  no  time 
great,  and  when  it  was  replaced  in  1905, 
its  colours  had  begun  to  blur  and  coalesce 
in  a  manner  quite  ludicrous.  Its  successor 
is  part  of  the  South  African  War  Me- 
morial, and  an  inscription  below  records 
the  names  of  twenty-six  Old  Rugbeians 
who  feU  in  the  war  from  1899-1902.  By 
general  consent  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
older  windows  is  that  on  the  South  waU 
nearest  to  the  Chancel.  It  came  from 
Rouen  in  1839,  and  is  ascribed  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Whether  the  received 
title,  "The  Presentation  in  the  Temple," 
is  correct,  Mr.  Bradby  has  shown  good 
reason  to  doubt. 

Of  monuments  there  are  not  a  few. 
Chantrey's  figure  of  Thomas  James,  high 
up  on  the  North  wall  by  the  organ  loft, 
has  been  mentioned,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  these.  Boehm's  monument  to 
Dean  Stanley  in  the  North  transept  has 
also  earned  much  praise,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  recumbent  figure  of  Arnold 
above  it.  Close  by  it  is  the  "  Poet's 
Comer,"  with  three  spaces  for  medallions. 
Two  of  these  have  been  filled  with  reliefs 
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of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  fittingly  enough.  The  third 
Rugby  poet  is  W.  S.  Landor,  but  there  is 
naturally  a  delicacy  about  commemora- 
ting one  who  was  forcibly  expelled  from 
the  School.  University  College  at  Oxford, 
it  is  true,  both  sent  down  Shelley  and 
subsequently  built  a  distressing  (as  many 
think)  monument  to  his  memory.  It 
may  be  a  different  matter  with  Landor, 
though  he  seems  to  have  owed  more  to 
Rugby  than  Shelley  to  Oxford.  Two 
other  reliefs  should  be  noticed  in  Chapel. 
Against  the  South  door  is  a  beautiful 
medallion  of  Archbishop  Benson  ;  ("  morte 
non  tam  suhita  quam  opporhma  ohdor- 
mivit  ")  ;  and  near  the  pulpit  one  of  Arch- 
bishop Temple,  not  as  he  was  in  Rugby 
days  (the  bust  in  the  Museum  shows  that), 
nor  quite  as  the  present  generation  can 
remember  him,  Archbishop,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Governing  Body.  Very  many 
memorial  tablets  line  both  Chancel  waUs, 
fuU  of  names  that  were  of  honour  and 
repute  at  Rugby,  and  not  wdthout  fame 
in  Church,  State,  or  the  Services,  after 
school-days  were  done.  Some  are  in  Latin, 
others  in  English,  most  of  them  felici- 
tous enough.     On  each  is  recorded  the 
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name  of  some  Rugbeian  who  in  one  field 
or  another  proved  himself,  in  the  glittering 
Tacitean  phrase  of  one  tablet,  "  sui 
prodigus  et  contemptor." 

For  years  the  organ  has  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  best  instruments  in 
the  Midlands.  It  dates  from  1872,  but 
used  to  be  played  from  a  keyboard  on  the 
floor  of  Chapel,  far  from  all  its  pipes. 
In  1897  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
gallery  on  the  North  side,  and  in  1910  it 
has  been  completed  by  the  addition  of 
many  new  stops.  Its  original  cost  was 
£2,000,  and  almost  as  much  more  has  been 
spent  on  its  completion.  It  is  now  an 
exceedingly  powerful  instrument  of  much 
beauty,  though  its  full  power  requires  a 
larger  building  than  Chapel  to  give  it 
proper  scope. 

We  will  leave  the  Chapel  by  the  Masters' 
door  under  the  organ  loft,  and  turn  to  the 
right  (past  the  drinking-tap  much  affected 
by  Middle  School  boys  in  their  interval 
between  second  and  third  lessons),  into 
the  Close,  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  the  School.  Its  whole  North  side  is 
bordered  by  School  Buildings,  first  the 
Chapel,  then  the  old  Schools,  the  School 
House  (including  the  Headmaster's  House) 
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and  the  "  Doctor's  Wall,"  which  bounds 
the  School  House  Garden.  Access  to  the 
Headmaster's  study  is  gained  by  a  wind- 
ing turret  stair  leading  down  to  the 
Close ;  over  the  box-hedge  on  the  Doctor's 
Wall  are  annually  read  out  the  awards 
of  School  Exhibitions  at  the  end  of  the 
Summer  Term.  The  stretch  of  gravel  in 
front  of  the  School  Buildings  has  long 
been  the  parade  ground  of  the  Rifle  Corps, 
about  which  more  will  be  found  on  a 
later  page  (p.  67).  From  it  one  sees  the 
whole  seventeen  acres  of  the  Close,  though 
the  judicious  seeker  after  views  will  go  to 
the  far  end,  and  look  back  to  the  School. 
Elm  trees  allow  as  much  of  the  Chapel  to 
be  seen  as  is  desirable,  and  if  the  season 
be  Autumn,  the  Virginia  creeper  makes 
a  beautiful  addition  to  the  old  buildings. 
The  unsuspecting  visitor  will  admire  the 
great  Hall  window  of  the  School  House, 
but  he  should  know  that  it  is  something 
of  a  fraud,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  form 
the  window  of  one  storey,  as  it  appears 
from  the  outside  to  do,  but  of  two. 
The  "  Webb  Ellis  tablet  "  in  the  Doctor's 
Wall  will  be  found  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  football  (p.  72). 

The  trees  of  the  Close  are  still  its  glory, 
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but  are  not  what  they  were.  Those 
whose  memory  goes  back  only  to  1895 
remember  trees  stretching  all  along  the 
Doctor's  Wall  to  the  "  White  Gate  "  on 
the  Barby  Road.  Another  continuous 
line  crossed  from  East  to  West  between 
Old  and  New  Big  sides.  Half  of  this 
latter  now  survives,  of  the  former  only 
three  widely  separated  trees,  one  of  them 
lopped  of  all  its  boughs.  Elms  are  for 
ever  liable  to  sudden  destruction,  and 
that  terrible  day  in  March,  1895,  caused 
heart-breaking  havoc.  It  is  said  that 
cricketers  rejoice  at  the  removal  of  so 
many  trees  that  used  to  overshadow 
their  evening  wickets,  and  would  not 
repine  at  the  completion  of  the  ruin  ;  but 
surely  that  cannot  be  their  soberer 
judgment.  Meanwhile  either  side  of  the 
Close  is  well  planted  with  young  trees  of 
various  kinds.  The  latest  of  these  is 
the  King's  Oak,  a  flourishing  youngster 
that  was  planted  by  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII  during  his  memorable  visit 
in  July,  1909.  Gone  are  the  Three  Trees 
on  the  West  of  Old  Big  Side  that  used 
to  get  so  dreadfully  in  the  way  of  mid- 
Victorian  footballers  ;  but  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  supplied  almost  as 
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many  pieces  of  furniture  to  Rugbeians 
as  the  True  Cross  furnished  rehcs  to 
pious  persons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Old  Big  Side  is  only  half  of  the  Close's 
northern  end  ;  between  it  and  the  high 
road  lie,  first,  Chapel  Piece,  and  then 
"  Pontines  "  (a  name  once  due  to  its 
marshy  nature,  but  long  since  undeserved). 
These  two  supply  fiery  pitches  to  junior 
games  of  cricket,  and  together  make  an 
excellent  reserve  football  ground,  on 
which  most  of  the  important  games  of 
the  Lent  Term  are  played,  while  Old 
Big  Side  recuperates  for  a  heavy  season 
of  cricket.  At  its  South-East  comer  a 
thick  knot  of  trees  crowns  the  famous 
Island,  which,  as  we  saw  in  "  Rebellion" 
days  and  up  to  the  'Forties,  really  earned 
the  name.  On  it  still  stand  a  few  gaunt 
remains  of  old-time  gymnastic  apparatus, 
but  no  trace  is  seen  of  the  gardens  which 
once  unwilling  fags  were  forced  by  the 
VI  to  tiU  into  some  order  and  gaiety  in 
time  for  Speech  Day.  At  its  foot  stands 
the  Old  Pavihon,an  entirely  unpretentious 
building,  storied  with  the  roll  of  past 
School  XI's,  nowadays  chiefly  the  place 
where  the  XI  and  XXII  keep  their 
cricket-bags,  and  where  all  may  oil  their 
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bats  at  the  public  expense,  and  purchase 
cricket  material  at  their  own,  or  rather 
their  parents'.  In  Summer  Old  Big  Side 
loses  its  unity  and  is  subdivided  into  Pa- 
vilion Piece,  Cross  Piece  I  and  II,  and  so  on. 

As  we  follow  the  path  southward  from 
the  "  Old  Pav."  we  leave  on  the  left  a 
structure  of  no  beauty,  the  Town  Room, 
which  forms  a  rallying  point  for  home- 
boarders  and  others  who  have  not  yet 
passed  from  a  "  Small  House  "  into  their 
ultimate  Boarding  Houses.  The  large 
house  just  beyond  it  is  School  Field,  the 
best-looking  building  of  all  the  Boarding 
Houses.  1  Beyond  it  again  lie  the 
Courts.  The  old  Racquet  Court,  quite 
a  beautiful  building  in  comparison  with 
its  excessively  plain  neighbour,  is  flanked 
by  three  fives  courts  of  a  somewhat 
obsolete  kind.  Against  its  further  side 
are  the  bat-fives  court,  and  two  more 
obsolescent  fives  courts.  The  New  Rac- 
quet Court  dates  from  1884,  while  a 
whole  cluster  of  new  Rugby  Fives  Courts, 
with  two  Eton  Courts,  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time.  Between  School  Field 
garden  and  the  newest  courts  are  stowed 

^  For  succession  of  Boarding  Houses  see  List 
on  page  59. 
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away  the  new  Science  Schools,  built  in 
1904.  Their  exterior  (it  is  the  old  tale 
at  Rugby)  has  few  merits  and  some 
defects,  but  their  interior  is  not  unhand- 
some, and  is  extremely  well  equipped  for 
its  own  purposes.  The  old  Cricket  Shed 
was  removed  some  twelve  years  ago  to  give 
space  for  fives  courts  ;  but  room  has  been 
found  recently  for  an  eighteen  yards 
Miniature  Rifle  Range  in  an  odd  corner  of 
the  ground. 

A  path  runs  westward  from  the  New 
Racquet  Court  behind  the  row  of  trees 
always  briefly  spoken  of  as  "  The  Limes." 
It  leads  to  the  New  Pavilion,  which  has 
no  architectural  ambitions,  and  so  to  the 
Gymnasium.  This  is  a  fine  building, 
recently  re-fitted,  with  a  great  deal  of 
space  for  all  manner  of  different  exer- 
cises. \Ye  remember  a  certain  magazine 
some  years  back  printing  a  photograph 
of  it,  among  other  views  of  the  School, 
and  writing  beneath  it  "  The  School 
Chapel "  !  But  this  was  hard  on  the 
Chapel,  with  all  its  external  failings. 
Beneath  the  Gym.  are  the  School  work- 
shops. Close  by  stand  two  covered  Eton 
fives  courts,  and  a  little  to  the  North 
the  Bath,  which  Dr.  Jex-Blake  presented 
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to  the  School  ("  Rugbeiensis  Rugbeien- 
sibus  ")  in  1876.  The  path  thence  back 
to  Chapel,  flanked  by  the  Dunchurch 
Road,  used  to  be  and  still  is  occasionally 
known  as  the  "  Scholars'  Walk." 

It  will  be  convenient  to  leave  the  Close 
at  its  N.E.  comer  by  the  White  Gate — 
(its  invariable  name,  formerly  descriptive, 
now  a  euphemism) — and  to  stand  at  the 
angle  of  the  Barby  and  Hillmorton  Roads. 
Set  obliquely  to  this  angle  rises  the 
surprising  Tower  of  what  common  parlance 
styles  "  New-New-Big,"  but  official  docu- 
ments "  The  Temple  Speech  Room." 
This  was  begun  in  1908  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  James, 
partly  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Temple. 
As  if  by  inevitable  fate  the  same  dis- 
crepancy, already  noticed  elsewhere, 
exists  between  its  inside  and  outside 
features.  The  Tower  cannot  be  called 
beautiful,  nor  the  elaborate  facade,  whilst 
the  back  end,  only  visible  from  far 
up  the  Barby  Road,  is  undeniably  an 
eyesore.  But  about  the  excellence  of  the 
interior  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions. 
Its  size  is  far  greater  than  could  be  guessed 
from  outside,  and  the  division  of  the  build- 
ing, as  it  were,  into  the  three  sections  of 
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Choir,  Auditorium,  and  raised  Galleries, 
makes  the  whole  look  much  squarer  than 
its  actual  dimensions  allow.  No  one  who 
was  present  can  forget  the  very  striking 
scene  when  the  late  King  opened  the 
Hall  on  July  3,  1909.  It  was  a  great  day 
in  the  School's  history,  and  a  plate  let 
into  one  of  the  pillars  permanently  pre- 
serves a  part  of  the  King's  words  on  that 
day.  The  organ,  which  migrated  from 
the  1886  New  Big  School,  still  awaits 
an  adequate  casing,  but  is  in  itself  an 
admirable  instrument.  The  tiers  of  Choir 
seats  are  vastly  more  comfortable  than 
those  across  the  road,  and  the  platform 
has  room  for  a  large  orchestra.  The  walls 
are  panelled  simply  and  well  with  oak, 
on  which  the  paintings  of  Headmasters 
and  distinguished  sons  of  the  School  show 
up  particularly  well.  Only  two  of  the 
windows  carry  stained  glass.  Dr.  Arnold 
standing  in  Doctor's  gown  in  that  of  the 
North  Transept,  while  opposite  him  is 
the  imaginary  portrait  of  Lawrence 
Sheriff e  as  he  might  have  been,  and  as 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he  was 
not.  Beneath  Arnold's  window  hangs  his 
portrait,  and  in  front  stands  the  Arnold 
bust,    once    intended    for    Westminster 
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Abbey,  but  made  over  to  the  School  in 
1896,  and  scarcely  representing  him  as  we 
have  learned  to  think  of  him.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  building  is 
the  square  of  four  huge  bright  red  arches 
supporting  the  roof  over  the  main  audi- 
torium. Time  may  mellow  their  hue, 
but  many  critics  greatly  admire  them 
already.  The  sloping  West  end  enables  all 
to  see  the  stage  easily,  and  so  far  forward 
does  this  come  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  visible  even  in  the  most  untoward 
corners  of  the  Transepts.  The  seating 
is  entirely  of  plain  oak  chairs,  each 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  its  Rugbeian 
donor,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  or 
so.  At  a  pinch  the  Hall  can  seat  a 
thousand. 

Across  the  Hillmorton  Road,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  Headmaster's  House,  stands 
New  Big  School,  tout  court.  One  need  not 
dwell  on  its  external  features,  which  are 
very  manifestly  Butterfield's  work.  The 
three  schools  of  the  ground  floor  are  the 
best  in  Rugby.  Above  them,  running 
East  and  West,  is  the  Big  School,  which 
from  1886  to  1909  was  the  scene  of  aU 
such  State  functions  as  Speeches,  Concerts, 
Lectures.     To-day  it  has  a  forlorn  and 
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piteous  look,  shorn  of  its  organ,  and 
presenting  the  somewhat  dejected  air 
of  the  casually  employed,  until  it 
shall  be  decided  to  what  uses  the  Hall 
shall  be  put.  Meanwhile  examinations 
of  various  kinds  occupy  it  from  time  to 
time. 

Tucked  away  behind  it,  and  not  fuUy 
seen  from  the  road,  is  the  new  Armoury, 
the  major  part  of  the  South  African  War 
Memorial  (see  p.  43),  erected  in  1907.  It 
is  thoroughly  adequate  to  its  purpose, 
containing  a  central  hall,  surrounded  by 
arm-racks,  a  gallery  lined  throughout 
with  pigeon-holes  for  uniforms,  orderly 
room,  stores,  and  cleaning-room.  The 
panels  afford  good  space  for  records  of 
all  kinds,  and  a  gold-lettered  inscription 
blazons  the  origin  of  the  building. 

House  names  are  not  so  lasting  as  House 
traditions,  and  for  convenience  the  Houses 
shall  be  here  called  by  the  names  of  the 
Masters  who  held  them  at  the  end  of  this 
present  year  of  writing.  (Changes  are 
occasional,  and  the  complete  list  will 
be  found  on  page  59  below.)  As  you  go 
up  the  Hillmorton  Road  from  the  School 
House,  the  Houses  are,  in  order,  G.  F. 
Bradby's  and  St.  Hill's  on  the  left,  on 
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the  right  Whitelaw's,  and  beyond  it 
Wilson's.  The  first  on  the  Barby  Road 
is  Steel's,  almost  opposite  H,  C.  Bradby's 
("  School  Field  "),  further  on  Dickinson's, 
and  between  the  two  roads  Stallard's. 
The  tenth  house  is  the  Town,  whose 
ubiquity  renders  it  impossible  to  give  it 
a  definite  local  habitation.  The  School 
House  has  been  described  already. 

The  tale  of  buildings  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, however.  Between  Speech  Room 
and  Steel's,  set  back  from  the  road,  stands 
the  Temple  Reading  Room,  and  over  it  the 
Art  Museum,  built  in  1879  as  yet  another 
memorial  to  Temple's  reign.  The  whole 
building  is  normally  referred  to  by 
Rugbeians  as  "  The  Bug  " — a  word  whose 
etymology  is  intricate  enough,  but  not 
insoluble.  ^  The  Library  is  large  and 
constantly  growing,   being  used  by  the 

^Apparently  the  Natural  History  Museum 
was  first  called  "The  Bug,"  the  part  being  put 
for  the  whole,  as  specimens  of  that  animal  pre- 
sumably found  a  place  in  its  collections.  The 
Vivarium  of  Uving  animals,  by  analogy  not 
very  false,  was  then  styled,  for  distinction,  the 
"  Live  Bug  "  (the  part  being,  as  before,  put 
for  the  whole)  ;  then  the  N.H.S.  Musevim  and 
Library  were  further  particularized  as  the 
"Dead  Bug"    (the    adjective    is,    we    believe. 
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School  to  a  very  remarkable  extent. 
Space  fails  to  record  even  the  chief 
objets  d'art  in  the  Museum  ;  but  a  glance 
at  the  photograph  facing  this  page  will 
indicate  the  nature  of  some.  Burglars 
have  at  least  once  been  tempted  by  them 
in  modem  times.  In  front  of  the 
Library,  looking  out  over  his  beloved 
Close,  stands  Mr.  Brock's  admirable 
white  marble  statue  of  Thomas  Hughes, 
unveiled  by  Archbishop  Temple  in  1899. 
Its  conspicuousness  may  surprise  the 
stranger  who  expects  to  read  on  it  the 
name  of  some  man  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  public  life.  But  the  position  is  not  too 
notable  for  one  who  expressed  and 
exemplified  most  of  what  is  best  in  the 
life  of  Rugby  School.  It  is  the  Mecca  of 
many  Americans  interested  in  English 
education. 

The  Drawing  School  adjoining  dates 
from  1888.  A  former  historian  of  the 
School  points  out  that  "  it  is  fortunately 
screened  by  trees." 

The  Sanatorium,  between  Stallard's  and 

accurate) ,  and  the  Temple  Library  and  Museum 
borrowed  the  title  and  became  "The  Temple 
Bug,"  or  generally  "The  Bug."  We  have 
even  heard  the  term  "  House  Bug  "  used. 
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School  Field,  was  originally  much  in  the 
style  of  the  latter,  and  was  accordingly 
above  the  average  of  the  more  modem 
buildings  in  appearance.  Subsequent 
additions  have  made  it  adequate  for  all 
but  quite  exceptional  epidemics.  Two 
years  ago  a  detached  block  of  isolation- 
rooms  was  built  in  its  garden,  and  where 
much  in  Rugby  is  ugly  this  amazing 
oblong  must  always  be  facile  princeps. 
The  health  of  the  School  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  School  Doctor,  who  visits  each 
House  before  breakfast  daily. 

Opposite  the  "  San."  stands  the 
Temple  Observatory,  opened  in  1878,  with 
the  lately-enlarged  house  for  the  Curator 
adjoining.  The  telescope,  presented  by 
a  master  of  the  time  (later  Headmaster 
of  Clifton,  afterwards  Archdeacon  Wilson, 
of  Manchester),  has  "  an  aperture  of  Sc- 
inches and  a  focal  length  of  110  inches, 
with  finder,  micrometer,  driving  clock, 
and  spring  governor  complete."  Here 
on  cloudless  evenings  a  good  many  boys 
gather  for  instruction  and  recreation. 
Unusual  phenomena  like  the  Daylight 
Comet  of  early  1910,  or  Halley's  impostor 
of  the  Summer  Term,  drew  more  observers 
than  the  accommodation  could  cope  with. 
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Regular  observations  of  double  stars  have 
been  here  taken  for  years. 

The  last  building  to  notice  is  the 
Physical  Laboratory  on  the  Hillmorton 
Road,  squatting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
new  Speech  Room.  It  was  built  as  a 
temporary  abode  for  scientists  in  1894, 
and  being  largely  of  corrugated  iron  has 
been  long  known  as  the  Tin  Tabernacle. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  one 
day  be  replaced  by  a  more  sightly  build- 
ing. Meanwhile  its  serviceable  tin  and 
wood  shelter  the  Library,  Museum,  and 
Lecture  Room  of  the  Natural  History 
Society,  as  well  as  a  number  of  contending 
musicians  who  practise  their  instruments 
in  a  number  of  contiguous  cells  less  sound- 
proof than  they  are  meant  to  be.  As 
Rugby  was  the  first  great  public  School 
to  establish  science  in  its  normal  curri- 
culum (under  Dr.  Temple),  this  is  not  a 
very  worthy  building. 

Besides  the  Close  there  are  two  more 
playing  Fields.  More  or  less  between 
Wilson's  and  StaUard's  lies  "  Caldecott's," 
a  piece  of  eigh:  acres  presented  to  the 
School  in  1886  by  subscription  in  memory 
of  an  Old  Rugbeian.  It  has  room  for  three 
football  grounds   in   winter,   and  six   or 
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seven  cricket  pitches  in  summer.  About 
a  mile  from  the  School,  across  the  Great 
Central  Railway,  are  the  invaluable  forty- 
three  acres  of  "  Benn's."  These  were 
bequeathed  to  the  School  in  1895  by  an 
O.R.,  G.  C.  Benn,  just  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  town  began  to  expand, 
and  would  have  certainly  by  now  covered 
acres  round  the  Central  Station  with 
houses,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
bequest.  Ten  football  grounds  are  laid 
out  here,  and  on  the  levelled  part  half  a 
dozen  more  cricket  pitches.  In  order  to 
spare  these  towards  Easter-time,  some 
fields  across  the  road  are  generally  hired, 
once  known  as  "  Klondyke,"  in  the  time 
of  the  rush  to  the  Yukon  Goldfields, 
"  Benn's,"  for  all  its  distance,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  by 
the  School  these  twenty  years  and  more. 
SUCCESSION  OF  PRESENT  HOUSES 


School  House.     Crest : 

Skull  and  Cross  Bones. 

The  Town.           Crest : 

■  Lion  Rampant. 

Barby  Road, 

Barby  Road, 

West  side. 

East  side. 

Crest :  Crescent. 

Crest :  Double  Eagle. 

1853.  Arnold. 

1830.  Price. 

1878.  Scott. 

1850.  Evans. 

1892.  Brooke. 

1862.  Hutchinson. 

1910.  H.  C.  Bradby. 

1884.  Donkin. 

1910.  Dickinson. 
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Barby  Road, 
East  side. 
■  Crest  :  Cross. 
1828.  Anstey. 
1854.  Bowden-Smith, 
1891.  Steel. 


Hillmorton  Road, 
North  side. 

Crest  :  Anchor. 
1845.  Bradley. 
1858.  Jex-Blake. 
1868.  Elsee. 
1889.  Collins. 
1908.  G.  F.  Bradby. 


Hillmorton  Road, 
North  side. 
Crest :  Fleur-de-Lys. 
1841.  Highton. 
1852.  Burrows. 
1872.  Green. 
1882.  Michell. 
1910.  St.  Hill. 


Hillmorton  Road, 
South  side. 
Crest :   Star. 
1790.  C.  Moor. 
1803.  J.  H.  C.  Moor. 
1832.  Bird. 
1841.  Mayor. 
1863.  Wilson. 
1879.  Whitelaw. 

Hillmorton  Road, 

South  side. 

Crest :  Oak  Leaves. 
1836.  Powlett. 
1840.  Cotton. 
1850.  Compton. 
1858.  Smythies. 

1861.  Anstey. 

1862.  Moberly. 

1874.  Phillpotts. 

1875.  Lee-Warner. 
1884.  Morice. 
1895.  Payne-Smith. 
1902.  Wilson. 

Horton  Crescent. 

Crest:  Tudor  Rose. 
1893.  Stallard. 


CHAPTER  III 

SPORTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

The  interests  that  make  up  the  hfe  of  a 
schoolboy  of  this  century  are  extremely 
various,  and  by  no  means  confined  to 
games  pure  and  simple,  however  much 
conversation  may  tend  towards  these 
latter.  The  games  will  be  discussed 
presently,  but  first  it  is  well  to  say  some- 
thing of  occupations  not  primarily  ath- 
letic, while  the  actual  work  is  detailed  in 
a  separate  chapter. 

The  Natural  History  Society  was 
founded  in  1867,  and  fifteen  shillings  make 
a  boy  an  associate  for  his  whole  school  life, 
while  later  on  he  may  aspire  to  be  one  of 
the  fifteen  members,  chosen  for  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  one  branch  or  another  of 
the  Society's  work.  Fortnightly  through- 
out the  two  Winter  Terms  there  is  a 
lecture  on  some  scientific  or  quasi- 
scientific  subject,  usually  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides,  and  quite  often  given  by 
old  members  of  the  Society  and  occa- 
sionally by  boys  in  the  School,  In  1909, 
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for  example,  the  whole  programme  was 
carried  out  by  Old  Rugbeians.  The 
associates  of  the  Society  include  a  large 
majority  of  the  whole  School,  whose 
attendance  at  meetings  is  purely  volun- 
tary. In  the  Summer  Term  four  or  five 
half-holidays  are  set  aside  for  expeditions. 
These  are  conducted  by  the  various 
sections  into  which  the  whole  is  sub- 
divided— botanical,  zoological,  geological, 
entomological,  photographic,  architec- 
tural— whose  labours  are  peripatetic,  while 
the  meteorological  section  is  stationary 
and  records  the  behaviour  of  barometer, 
thermometer,  and  rain-gauge  in  Rugby. 
Each  section  has  a  member  of  the  School 
as  its  Secretary,  and  to  each  a  Master 
belongs  as  well.  The  expeditions  are 
mainly  by  bicycle,  but  sometimes  go 
further  afield  ;  and  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  best  flowers,  birds, 
flints,  moths,  churches,  and  landscapes 
are  nearly  always  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  inn  where  tea  may  be  obtained 
when  Research  has  induced  weariness. 
To  many  who  love  not  cricket,  and  to 
some  who  do,  the  N.H.S.  expeditions  are 
a  welcome  change  and  interest.  Careful 
records  are  kept  of  observations  in  all 
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the  different  branches,  and  are  pubhshed 
in  the  annual  Report  of  the  Society,  an 
interesting  volume  of  increasing  bulk, 
often  containing  articles  by  Rugbeians, 
past  and  present,  about  their  own  parti- 
cular line  of  investigation.  The  N.H.S. 
Museum  has  been  continually  reduced  to 
better  and  more  scientific  orderliness  by 
the  labours  of  Masters  and  Boys,  who  give 
their  labours  of  love  to  the  Society  that 
owes  an  immense  debt  to  the  well-known 
antiquarian,  M.  H.  Bloxam,  and  counts 
F.  C.  Selous,  of  African  exploring  fame, 
as  a  corresponding  member  and  one  of 
the  earliest  to  join  its  ranks. 

Atthe  edge  of  "Caldecott's"is  the  N.H.S. 
Vivarium,  where  various  creatures, 
mainly  birds,  are  in  durance  vile.  Among 
these  reigns  secure  the  cockatoo,  who 
Sunday  by  Sunday  has  for  many  years 
held  protracted  receptions  in  his  conserva- 
tory before  and  after  dinner.  He  has 
thrived  on  generations  of  teasing  boys, 
but  ever  follows  them  with  long  complain- 
ing cry  as  dinner-bell  or  Chapel-bell 
summons  them,  and  must  find  the  holidays 
a  dreadful  blank.  A  sturdy  tradition 
represents  him  as  having  always  been 
there.     There  is  reason  to  doubt  this. 
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On  the  alternate  Saturdays  from  Octo- 
ber to  March  the  Debating  Society,  with 
records  as  old  as  1833,  holds  its  meetings 
in  Old  Big  School.  The  President  is  a 
Master,  the  Vice-President  ex-officio  is  the 
Head  of  the  School,  and  the  members 
choose  annually  a  Secretary,  on  whom  falls 
much  of  the  labour  of  arranging  debates. 
If  the  subjects  discussed  pursue,  in  the 
main,  a  not  very  wide  cycle,  the  R.S.D.S. 
is  only  following  the  example  of  most 
institutions  of  its  kind.  The  audience 
votes  at  the  conclusion,  the  Upper  School 
votes  being  more  valuable  than  those 
of  the  Middle  School,  and  anyone  may 
speak  "  off  the  paper."  It  is  an  in- 
valuable training  for  the  occasional 
speech-making  which  leaves  few  men  quite 
untried  in  after  life,  and  the  young  and 
undistinguished  may  lift  up  his  voice  here, 
as  he  often  does,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
more  distinguished  veteran.  Each  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Cheltenham  foot- 
ball match,  a  combined  debate  is  held,  in 
which  the  picked  orators  of  both  Schools 
amalgamate  for  mutual  discussion  of 
some  topic  of  general  interest.  Of  the 
twenty-two  O.R.'s  in  a  recent  Parliament, 
many  must  have  first    learnt   to   speak 
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in  School  Debates.  Both  the  N.H.S.  and 
R.S.D.S.  hold  their  meetings  at  7.45 
p.m.  The  hour  before  this  is  sacred  to 
the  Choir.  This  body  of  about  100  voices 
has  two  practices  a  week,  one  for  the 
Chapel  Music,  one  in  preparation  for  the 
Concert  which  comes  on  the  last  Monday 
of  the  Trinity  and  Advent  Terms  ;  extra 
practices  for  the  different  voices  are  usual. 
Little  that  is  ambitious  is  attempted  in 
Chapel,  hardly  any  Anthem  being  given 
save  the  "  Let  us  now  praise  famous 
men  "  for  Founder's  Day,  on  November 
1st.  But  the  Concert  Music  aspires  far 
higher,  Oratorios  being  frequently  learned, 
alternately  with  such  choral  works  as 
those  of  Stanford,  Coleridge-Taylor,  and 
Parry.  The  School  Orchestra,  of  strings, 
wood,  and  wind,  supports  the  Choir  most 
ably,  and  both  bodies  are  excused  certain 
work  (the  Choir  avoiding  "  Lines  "  or  a 
part  of  their  "  Copy,"  and  the  Orchestra 
abstaining  from  an  afternoon  lesson  (on 
Monday)  for  their  musical  labours.  There 
is  never  any  lack  of  soloists,  though  no 
O.K.  but  Sir  H.  S.  Oakeley  has  attained 
great  fame  as  a  composer;  yet  J.  E. 
Barkworth  and  S.  H.  Nicholson  are 
organists    of    repute ;     and    not    a    few 
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compositions  by  members  of  the  School 
have  been  performed  in  Chapel  or  at  the 
Concert.  The  Brass  Band  is  not  dealt 
with  here,  being  a  part  of  the  Officers' 
Training  Corps  (p.  71).  There  is  an 
annual  House-Singing  Competition  both 
in  Quartets  and  Unison  Singing,  the 
latter  being  usually  known  as  the  House 
Shout. 

The  two  small  Literary  Societies, 
Eranos  and  Anonymi,  are  practically 
confined  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Benches 
of  the  VI  respectively.  Both  meet 
weekly  on  Sunday  evenings,  the  former 
chiefly  to  read  and  hear  essays  by  its  own 
members  ;  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  to  read 
together  established  works  of  literature. 
Each  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
education  of  the  School. 

The  Fire  Brigade,  officered  by  two  of  the 
Masters,  has  a  couple  of  members  (at 
most)  from  each  House.  These  learn  the 
use  of  the  Manual  and  Fire  Escape, 
practising  the  latter  by  occasional  ex- 
traction of  Fags  from  dormitory  windows. 
They  give  an  annual  display  in  the  Close, 
and  about  two  years  ago  had  a  real 
experience,  on  a  small  scale,  with  a 
genuine  fire  in   one   of  the   Houses.     If 
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their  knowledge  was  shared  by  more,  it 
would  be  all  to  the  good. 

The  Officers'  Training  Corps,  as  in 
1908  the  old  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps  became, 
has  had  a  varied  history.  We  saw  its 
prototype  at  work  in  an  earlier  chapter 
(p.  15).  Its  continuous  records  begin  in 
1860.  Dr.  Temple  discussed  its  forma- 
tion at  the  Masters'  Meeting,  found  the 
opinion  much  against  it,  and  concluded 
characteristically  with  the  remark,  "Then 
we  will  try  it  !  "  Since  1868  it  has  had 
Masters  as  Commissioned  Officers.  Of 
these  there  are  now  four,  though  more 
are  needed,  and  three  Cadet  officers  are 
chosen  from  the  ranks.  Inclusive  of  the 
Brass  Band  and  Buglers  the  strength  was 
370  in  the  Summer  of  1910.  Its  activities 
to-day  are  manifold.  There  is  a  weekly 
compulsory  parade  for  the  three  Companies, 
while  the  Band  practises  together  twice  a 
week.  Every  term  two  Field  Days  are 
arranged  with  other  Schools,  and  form  no 
small  attraction,  being  usually  both 
instructive  and  enjoyable,  and  always 
a  relief  from  one  or  more  morning  lessons. 
For  good  ground  is  not  available  near 
Rugby  for  manoeuvres,  and  therefore  a 
longer    or   shorter   journey   by    train    is 
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nearly  always  necessitated.  Each  Term 
there  is  an  inter-House  competition,  in 
which  all  members  of  the  O.T.C.  proper 
must  partake,  in  drill  and  tactical 
manoeuvres  under  House  section-com- 
manders. The  keenest  Houses  drill  volun- 
tarily and  assiduously  for  this  competition. 
A  fine  Shield  is  the  prize,  with  the  "  Drill 
Cup  "  for  the  runners-up  ;  and  another 
Shield  goes  to  the  winning  team  in  a 
(voluntary)  tactical  Competition  held 
twice  a  year,  in  which  the  competing 
Houses  do  theoretical  work  and  map- 
drawing  from  some  ground  within  reach 
of  the  School. 

The  kernel  of  the  training  is,  of  course, 
Camp,  held  alternately  now  at  Aldershot 
and  on  Salisbury  Plain.  The  eight  days 
of  Camp  are  voluntary,  but  have  for 
seven  years  now  attracted  over  100  of  the 
Corps  ;  but  epidemics  have  sadly  damaged 
the  two  last  contingents  when  the  time 
came.  Promotion  goes  largely  by  atten- 
dance at  Camp,  and  the  first  stripe  is 
conditional  on  passing  a  test  after  instruc- 
tion in  a  N.C.O.'s  class  held  for  the  first 
three  weeks  of  each  term.  Under  the 
new  regulations  no  one  may  be  promoted 
Corporal  until  he  has  been  to  Camp,  nor 
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may  he  take  "  Certificate  A,"  a  quite  stiff 
test  for  a  schoolboy,  demanding  not  a 
little  industry  and  intelligence.  Boys  who 
gain  the  certificate  receive  200  marks  in 
the  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  exams., 
while  its  possession  absolves  a  candidate 
for  a  Special  Reserve  or  Territorial 
Commission  from  a  considerable  part  of 
his  preliminary  training.  The  Com- 
manding Officer  was  recently  informed 
that  in  these  first  two  years  of  its  existence 
Certificate  A  had  been  obtained  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  candidates  sent  in  from 
Rugby  than  from  any  other  School. 

The  Armoury  has  been  noted  above 
(p.  54).  It  contains  a  sub-target  Rifle, 
presented  in  1906,  for  the  instruction  of 
recruits.  Since  1906  every  boy  who  comes 
to  the  School  goes  through,  in  his  second 
term,  a  Recruits'  course  of  thirty  Drills 
and  instruction  in  Musketry  (Miniature). 
From  each  batch  of  Recruits  is  selected 
an  "A.  Squad  "  of  especially  smart  boys, 
who  are  exempted  from  some  of  the  drills, 
and  come  out  as  ammunition-carriers  on 
one  of  the  Field  Days.  WTien  the  Recruit 
Term  is  over  a  boy  has  the  option  of 
joining  the  Corps  or  not,  as  he  likes.  The 
majority  do  so,  and  "A.  Squad  "    joins 
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almost  to  a  man.  The  Miniature  Range 
is  soon  to  be  reconstructed  on  a  new  site, 
probably  at  the  end  of  Caldecott's,  which 
win  be  better  adapted  for  the  Musketry 
Course,  which  all  members  of  the  Corps 
are  required  by  O.T.C.  regulations  to 
pass.  The  Service-Rifle  Range  is  two 
miles  away  at  Brownsover,  and  is  far 
from  good.  It  may  only  be  used  up  to 
500  yards,  owing  to  its  lack  of  safety- 
space,  and  is  practically  reserved  for 
Match  Shooting  and  Bisley  practice. 
The  Shooting  VIII  won  the  Ashburton 
Shield  in  1907  and  1909,  just  missing  it  in 
1906.  and  being  fifth  in  1910.  In  the  two 
winning  years  the  Veterans'  Trophy  also 
fell  to  the  Old  Rugbeian  team.  The 
other  two  Ashburton  successes  were  in 
1861  and  1894.  The  Cadets'  Trophy  feU 
to  the  Rugby  Pair  for  the  second  and 
third  times  in  1905  and  1906,  the  Spencer 
Cup  twice  (in  1889  and  1890),  being 
secured  by  the  same  marksman,  G. 
Richardson.  Nobody  familiar  with  Bisley 
records  need  be  reminded  of  the  shooting 
fame  of  J.  B.  Carslake  (Queen's  Prize- 
man, 1868),  A.  P.  Humphry  (Queen's 
Prizeman,  1871),  and  P.  W.  Richardson 
(captain  for  some  time  of  the  English  XX, 
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and  tied  for  the  Queen's  Prize  in  1886). 
G.  A.  Wilson  won  the  All-comers  Aggre- 
gate in  1892,  and  only  last  year  D. 
Campbell  took  the  Bronze  Medal  at 
Bisley,  A.  M.  Humphry,  son  of  the 
O.R.  Queen's  Prizeman,  securing  the  St. 
George's  Vase.  In  1906  the  VIII  won 
the  Schools  of  the  Empire  competition, 
open  to  all  Schools  in  the  British  Empire. 
Innumerable  cups,  competed  for  under 
various  conditions,  encourage  shooting 
on  the  Brownsover  Range,  and  the  VIII 
wear  a  special  ribbon  (light  blue  and 
white)    on    their    hats. 

A  subdivision  of  Training  Corps  work  is 
the  Signalling.  Both  Morse  and  Sema- 
phore are  learned  by  some  twenty  volun- 
tary signallers,  but  the  new  House 
Competition,  which  in  1910  attracted 
eight  teams  of  three  each,  is  at  present 
only  in  the  latter  code.  A  few  enthu- 
siasts prosecute  their  studies  on  the 
lamp  of  an  evening.  Not  infrequently  a 
War  Game  is  played  in  the  Armoury, 
but  it  is  too  severe  an  exercise  for  the 
mind  to  claim  any  adherents  except  the 
most  enthusiastic  militarists.  The  Brass 
Band  numbers  about  thirty  performers, 
and   plays  on  all  marches  besides  giving 
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sonorous  concerts  at  times.  In  1910, 
when  the  Chapel  organ  was  hors  de 
combat,  it  incurred  both  criticism  and 
glory  by  playing  the  hymns  for  the 
services  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

As  we  turn  to  athletics  proper,  we  can 
only  begin  with  Football.  Whatever  the 
keenness  on  Cricket  may  be,  the  summer 
game  can  never  appeal  to  so  many  boys  as 
Rugby  Football,  at  least  in  the  place 
which  has  given  its  name  to  what  the 
sporting  papers  are  wont  to  call  "  the 
carrying  code."  How  Rugby  Football 
was  evolved  is  a  nice  point,  fully  can- 
vassed in  Sir  H.  F.  Wilson's  pamphlet 
published  by  the  O.R.  Society.  But 
tradition  says  that  a  certain  William 
Webb  EUis  was  the  daring  spirit  who 
first  took  the  ball  in  his  arms  and  ran 
with  it.  His  "  fine  disregard  "  {vide  the 
inscription)  for  the  rules  of  the  game 
apparently  met  with  no  more  inmiediate 
approval  from  his  contemporaries  than 
any  flagrant  infringement  to-day.  But 
the  O.R.  Society's  mural  tablet  in  the 
Doctor's  Wall  has  crystallized  the  tradi- 
tion ;  and  mural  inscriptions  from  the 
days  of  the  Hittites  or  Assyrians  have 
been    the    accepted    sources    of    history. 
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In  Tom  Brown's  day  the  numbers  on 
each  side  were  unrestricted,  but  House 
Matches  between  XX's  go  back  long 
before  the  institution  of  a  School  XX  in 
1870  (though  a  foreign  match  was  played 
in  1867).  In  1871  the  Rugby  Union 
was  formed,  largely  by  O.R.'s,  but  not  till 
1881  were  its  rules  completely  adopted 
at  the  parent  School.  The  XX  had 
been  reduced  to  XV  in  1876,  and  the  old 
hacking  passed  away  with  that  change. 
"  Hacking-over,"  an  ingenious  method  of 
tripping  a  man  over  without  tackling 
him,  was  forbidden  at  the  same  time. 

For  a  fuU  account  of  the  different  phases 
of  the  game  we  must  refer  the  enquirer 
to  the  already  much-quoted  book  of  Mr. 
Bradby,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
has  been  a  familiar  and  brilliant  exponent 
of  Football  on  Big  Side,  and  of  most  other 
games.  Only  one  survival  is  now  left  of 
the  former  mass-games.  On  the  last  day 
of  each  Advent  Term  "  Cock  Houses  " 
takes  place.  On  one  side  are  the  two 
Cock  House  XV's  (the  winners  and  the 
runners-up)  together  with  O.R.'s  of  both 
Houses  to  any  number  ;  on  the  other 
are  all  other  members  of  the  School  who 
have  "  distinctions  "  and  any  O.R.'s  that 
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may  be  down  for  the  afternoon.  The 
modern  rules  are  faintly  observed,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  well  over  100 
players  on  the  ground.  A  few  years  ago, 
some  wag  introduced  a  second  ball,  the 
confusion  being  undiscovered  for  some 
while.  Scrummages  occasionally  grow 
as  protracted  as  any  of  the  Old  School 
could  desire,  and  the  spectators  are  liable 
to  join  in  at  any  moment  that  the  "Island" 
goal,  or  the  Doctor's  Wall  goal,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  in  danger.  Till  ten  years 
ago  the  Old  Rugbeian  match  and  the 
Sixth  match  (VI  v.  the  School  "  Distinc- 
tions ")  were  played  on  this  plan  ;  but 
now  they  both  are  15-aside  games.  The 
O.R.  match  was  in  1900  put  on  Founder's 
Day,  October  20,  to  add  solemnity  to 
that  feast.  But  there  was  no  reason  to 
keep  October  20  "  in  piam  memoriam 
Fundatoris  nostri  " ;  for  no  one  knows  the 
date  of  his  birth,  and  he  died  in  Septem- 
ber. Now  November  1st  had  long  been 
a  red-letter  day  with  Rugbeians,  the 
Fox  Memorial  celebration  (p.  97)  always 
taking  place  then.  Six  years  ago  Foun- 
der's Day  was  arbitrarily  but  reasonably 
moved  to  All  Saints'  Day,  which  now 
becomes  an  occasion  of  great  note.     The 
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Fox  Sermon  is  preached  in  the  morning, 
the  O.R.  matches  (1st  and  2nd  XV's) 
occupy  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing all  work  is  excused  for  some 
entertainment  or  other. 

"  Big  Side  "  (when  not  a  place)  is  a 
term  applied  at  Rugby  to  all  institutions 
where  the  whole  School,  as  distinct  from 
any  one  part  of  it,  is  represented. 
Accordingly  the  first  football  game  of 
the  School  is  Big  Side,  just  as  in  Summer 
the  best  twenty-two  cricket  players  form 
Big  Side.  There  is  frequently  a  "second 
Big  Side "  for  the  next  thirty  players, 
and  upon  occasions,  third,  fourth,  and 
even  fifth  Big  Sides  have  been  played. 
Unless  there  are  House  matches  or 
"  Foreigns,"  there  is  usually  a  Big 
Side.  All  who  are  not  playing  in 
it  are  occupied  with  their  various 
Houses  in  "  Belows,"  that  is  to  say, 
a  match  between  the  XV's  of  any  two 
Houses,  less  their  Big  Side  players  of  that 
day.  The  second  XV's  of  the  Houses  play 
Two  -  Belows,  with  occasional  Three  - 
Belows  ;  but  Houses  of  fifty-two  boys,  with 
three  or  four  fellows  on  Big  Side,  cannot 
often  muster  forty-five  players  for  three 
fuU  games,  except  it  be  the  School  House 
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with  its  eighty  members.  Accordingly  a 
makeshift  arrangement  kno-wTi  as  Rem- 
nants has  been  devised,  in  default  of  a 
better,  wherein  the  unoccupied  small 
boys  of  three  or  four  or  more  Houses  are 
somehow  divided  into  two  sides,  which 
conduct  a  perambulating  conversazione, 
varied  by  occasional  spells  of  football. 
Now  and  again  there  will  be  no  Belows, 
and  a  House  will  have  a  pick-up  game  of 
its  own,  which  is  then  called  a  Littleside. 
The  School  House,  for  instance,  has  a 
Littleside  on  most  days,  even  when 
Belows  are  being  played.  Belows  are 
Counting  Belows  or  Bosh  Belows  according 
as  they  are  or  are  not  to  count  in  the 
subsidiary  competition  for  the  best  Belows 
team  in  a  series  of  inter-House  games. 
In  1909  a  "  Young  Guard  "  was  formed  (as 
it  has  been  at  Cricket  these  fifteen  years 
and  more)  confined  to  boys  under  sixteen, 
irrespective  of  House,  and  chosen  simply 
for  skill  or  promise.  The  Young  Guard  is, 
in  fact,  a  Big  Side  for  those  under  sixteen, 
and  receives  some  coaching  from  one  of 
the  Masters  who  help  in  the  Football,  or 
from  one  of  the  School  XV.  The  name 
is  given  by  contrast  with  the  "  Old 
Guard,"  the  title  of  the  Masters'  Football 
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or  Cricket  teams  ;  but  it  is  long  since  the 
Old  Guard  could  draw  solely  on  the  Staff 
for  its  XV,  though  it  regularly  raises  an 
XI  to  play  several  cricket  matches  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Summer  Term,  when 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  chiU  May 
winds,  so  inimical  to  increasing  years, 
shaU  have  ceased  to  blow.  Very  wisely. 
Football  is  practically  compulsory  for 
all,  whereas  the  VI  and  Upper  School 
(after  their  third  Summer)  may  abstain 
from  Cricket.  The  discrimination  is  just. 
If  you  dislike  cricket,  it  is  a  boring  and 
undignified,  possibly  humiliating,  occupa- 
tion. But  the  boy  does  not  exist  who 
is  not  sometimes  stirred  to  enjoyment 
of  a  Rugby  scrum  ;  weight  and  years 
help  to  make  almost  anyone  of 
some  value  as  a  player,  whereas  on  the 
cricket  field  they  may  only  add  to  his 
miseries. 

Cock  House  match  was  till  1900  played 
for  no  visible  reward.  In  that  year  a 
magnificent  cup  was  presented ;  but  that 
could  hardly  increase  the  ambition  of 
every  Rugbeian  to  be  in  a  Cock  House 
XV.  Football  goes  on  through  two- 
thirds  of  the  Easter  Term,  Foreigns  being 
still  played  and  second-house  XV's  forming 
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the    chief    competition,    but    no    "  dis- 
tinctions "  are  conferred  after  Christmas. 
These  distinctions  in  dress  vary  consider- 
ably. The  XV  wear  a  white  jersey  with  the 
School  Crest  worked  on  it,  blue  "  shorts  " 
and    black    stockings.      "Caps"    (about 
twenty  more  beside  the  XV)  wear  white 
shorts,    and   jerseys    with    their   various 
House   Crests,   and   the   "  following-up  " 
cap  of  their  House,  of  the  usual  "  Rugger  " 
type,  made  of  velvet  with  gold  or  silver 
braid  and  tassels.     The  XV  wear  a  red- 
white-and-blue  ribbon  on  their  straw  hats, 
"  Caps  "  a  crest  on  their  ordinary  ribbons. 
Below   the    "  Caps  "    come  "  Flannels  " 
(perhaps  twenty  of  these)  who  wear  black 
stockings,  with  a  crest  on  the  straw  hat, 
and  gained  their  name  from  the  privilege 
of  wearing  flannel  trousers,  while  others 
wore  duck.     In  Rugby  idiom  a  boy  gets, 
not   his   flannels,   but   his   "  bags."     All 
these   distinctions   are  conferred  by  the 
Captain  of  the  XV.     Only  two  or  three  of 
the  "Foreigns"  are  watched  by  the  whole 
School  (for  example,  the  Uppingham  or 
Cheltenham   match,    whichever   has    the 
turn   to  be  played  at   Rugby,   and   the 
'Varsity  A-team),  whereas  to  absent  oneself 
from  watching  a  Football  House-match 
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in  most  cases  is  to  ask  for  trouble,  far 
more  so  than  in  cricket.  House  feeling 
is  a  very  excellent  thing,  but  it  sometimes 
replaces  School  feeling  unduly  ;  not  that 
we  would  see  the  rank  and  file  of  the  School 
as  idle  spectators  more  often  than  is 
necessary  ;  far  from  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Rugby  Union 
the  School  supplied  many  players  to  the 
International  teams,  such  as  A.  G.  GuiUe- 
mard,  F.  Stokes,  F.  Tobin,  F.  W.  Isher- 
wood,  A.  T.  MicheU,  and  many  more, 
besides  its  first  President,  A.  Rutter. 
But  an  tradition  speaks  of  C.  S.  Dakyns, 
who  left  in  1868,  as  the  finest  player  ever 
seen  on  the  Close,  with  F.  E.  Speed  a  good 
second.  From  1880-1899  only  five 
O.R.'s  seem  to  have  figured  in  Inter- 
nationals, but  since  then  V.  H.  Cartwright 
and  A.  D.  Stoop  have  both  captained 
England,  while  E.  W.  Dillon  (the  Kent 
cricketer),  W.  L.  Y.  Rogers,  N.  Kennedy, 
G.  D.  Roberts,  F.  M.  Stoop,  and  R.  W. 
Poulton  have  aU  been  capped,  in  some 
cases  several  times  over.  Cartwright  led 
a  remarkable  School  side  in  1900,  and 
the  team  of  1907,  under  the  joint  cap- 
taincy of  Poulton  and  C.  C.  Watson 
(who  together  made  a  wonderful  wing  on 
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the  three-quarter  hne),  had  a  great  run 
of  successes,  winning  every  match  except 
one  against  a  very  strong  Old  Rug. 
team. 

The  organization  of  cricket  is  in  almost 
every  particular  the  same  as  in  Football, 
Foreigns,  Big  Sides,  Counting  and  Bosh 
Belows  or  Two-Belows,  Young  Guard, 
Littlesides,  and  Remnants  all  being  repro- 
duced. The  piece  de  resistance  is  of  course 
the  Marlborough  match  at  Lord's  at  the 
end  of  the  Summer  Term.  Rugby  still 
holds  a  lead  in  this  contest,  which  began 
in  1855,  and  has  been  played  ever  since 
with  five  omissions,  two  being  due  to  rain 
in  1888  and  1891.  In  1909  and  1910 
matches  were  played  with  Clifton,  and 
the  game  will  probably  become  a  fixture. 
The  first  was  a  heavy-scoring  draw,  the 
second  a  most  exciting  tie.  In  the  Jubilee 
year  1887  and  1897  the  School  played 
(and  defeated)  Chfton  and  Uppingham 
respectively,  and  in  1858  an  XI  from 
Harrow.  The  games  in  the  Close,  since 
the  levelling  of  Benn's,  are  not  nearly  so 
crowded  as  they  used  to  be,  though  still 
the  fielding  sides  overlap  in  places,  and 
the  slow  bowler,  who  works  havoc  among 
the  nervousness  of  House  matches,  has 
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very  little  chance  in  Belows,  since  out- 
fields have  to  be  drawn  in  much  too  close 
for  use,  the  slogger  laying  about  him  in  a 
light-hearted  way  which  he  too  often 
forsakes  in  a  House  Match  on  Big  Side. 
The  XI  wear  white  trousers  (instead 
of  the  uniform  grey  of  the  whole  School 
both  at  cricket  and  football)  and  white 
boots,  a  light  blue  shirt  and  cap,  and  a 
light  blue  ribbon  on  their  straw  hat. 
Second  year  XI's  wear  a  dark  blue 
blazer  with  light  blue  trimming,  first 
year  XI's  (and  at  Lord's  the  whole  team), 
a  white  flannel  blazer  trimmed  with  light 
blue.  The  XXII  (corresponding  to  "  caps  ") 
wear  a  dark  blue  cap,  and  a  dark  blue  edge 
to  their  white  blazer,  with  a  ribbon  of 
the  same  for  the  straw  hat.  The  captain 
of  the  XI  confers  all  distinctions,  the 
third  one  (equivalent,  more  or  less,  to 
"  Bags  ")  being  the  School  Tie,  worn  only 
with  flannels.  The  XV  and  XI  colours 
(and  also  Football  caps)  are  awarded  to 
new  members  (and  all  old  members  except 
the  captain  resign  their  colours  each  fresh 
season),  by  the  captain  in  a  personal  note  ; 
XXII's  are  posted  up  in  a  public  notice 
on  the  Old  Pavilion,  "  Bags  "  and  "  Ties  " 
are     usually     granted     through    House 
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captains,  but  to  play  in  a  Foreign  at  either 
game,  automatically  confers  the  first 
of  the  three  distinctions  in  the  cursus 
honorum.  "  Nets  "  is  a  term  unknown  at 
Rugby  :  they  are  called  "  Ends."  The 
Twenty-two  Ends  are  reserved  for  mem- 
bers of  the  XI  and  XXII  with  a  few 
more.  All  Ties  and  members  of  the 
last  year's  House  XI,  use  the  "  Lime 
Ends  "  (which  run  along  the  Limes  at 
the  South  end  of  the  Close  ;  but  quite 
possibly  the  Lime  and  XXII  Ends  wiU 
in  future  exchange  places,  the  experiment 
having  worked  well  in  July,  1910). 
"Below"  Ends  and  "Young  Guard" 
Ends  explain  themselves.  The  latter 
are  attended  by  a  Professional  who 
coaches  the  members  of  the  Club,  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  Masters. 
The  post  of  Professional  to  the  XI  was 
long  held  by  the  famous  bowler,  Tom 
Emmett,  of  Yorkshire.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  all-round  Lancashire  cricketer, 
W.  R.  Cuttell,  has  been  in  charge,  and 
promises  to  do  extremely  weU.  He 
receives  much  assistance  from  two  or  three 
Masters,  and  has  an  under-Professional  to 
assist  him  in  the  bowling  and  coaching. 
One  of  the  best  bowlers  turned  out  by 
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the  School  was  D.  Buchanan,  who  played 
for  the  Gentlemen  v.  Players  many  times, 
for  all  that  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing 
much  at  Rugby.  The  late  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter,  E.  G.  Sandford,  did  what  no 
other  player  has  ever  done  in  captaining 
the  XI  for  three  years  (from  1855-7). 
B.  B.  Cooper  was  captain  in  1862,  and 
T.  Case  is  now  the  President  of  Corpus, 
Oxford ;  both  famous  players  of  the 
'Sixties.  B.  Pauncefote  (1866-7)  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Bradby  as  Rugby's  best 
all-round  cricketer.  W.  Yardley  alone 
has  twice  scored  a  century  in  the  'Varsity 
match  ;  C.  K.  Francis  took  seventeen  Marl- 
borough wickets  in  1869  (all  ten  in  the 
second  innings)  ;  C.  F,  H.  Leslie,  the 
captain  of  1879  and  1880,  played  for  All 
England  ;  from  1884  the  name  of  Bradby 
appears  frequently,  E.  H.  F.  averaging 
69  for  the  season  of  '85,  with  four  cen- 
turies in  eleven  innings,  and  H.  C.  subse- 
quently getting  his  Blue  at  Oxford,  and 
at  one  period  regularly  getting  a  hundred 
against  the  School  in  the  O.R.  match. 
P.  F.  Warner  captains  Middlesex  to-day, 
as  he  captained  the  School  XI  in  1892, 
and  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  cosmo- 
politan  cricketer   who   has   played   and 
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written  of  the  game  in  more  countries 
than  some  of  us  could  locate  on  the 
map.  E.  R.  Wilson,  captain  in  1897, 
did  great  things  for  Cambridge,  and  often 
represented  Yorkshire.  E.  W.  DiUon  is 
the  present  Kent  leader  ;  and  as  School 
captain  in  1900  he  scored  a  remarkable 
century  at  Lord's  against  time  to  win 
the  Marlborough  match  with  a  few 
minutes  to  spare.  A.  E.  Lawton  did  not 
play  for  the  School,  but  has  since  cap- 
tained Derbyshire,  and  J.  Stanning 
(captain  1896)  has  represented  Lancashire 
as  well  as  Cambridge. 

Such  are  some  of  the  better-known 
cricketers,  though  many  a  'Varsity  Blue 
and  player  of  distinction  elsewhere  has 
not  been  named.  Since  Dillon's  time, 
however,  hardly  any  of  the  XI  have 
attained  to  First-class  Cricket. 

Cross-country  running,  if  not  invented 
at  Rugby — for  it  is  so  obviously  natural 
a  sport  that  it  must  needs  have  sprung  up 
in  many  places — was  at  least  systematized 
and  made  a  School  matter  at  Rugby  first 
of  all  Schools.  There  are  traces  of  it  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  continuous 
records  of  Big  Side  Runs  date  from  the 
first   year   of   Victoria's   reign.     All    the 
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thirteen  "  Big  Sides  "  of  to-day,  except 
the  "  Hillmorton,"  go  back  to  about 
that  time.  Paper-chasing  over  an 
unknown  course  has  been  practised  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  characteristic  of 
Rugby  running  has  always  been  the 
permanent  course  of  each  run.  As  their 
grandfathers  toiled  up  Barby  Hill  in  their 
white  ducks,  or  stumbled  into  the 
Watling  Street  brook  on  the  "  Crick," 
so  toil  and  stumble  the  present  generation, 
learning  like  them  the  secret  of  hanging 
on  when  every  inclination  of  the  mind 
and  body  cries  for  rest — a  lesson  learnt 
only  in  Football  so  well  as  in  Cross-country 
running.  No  longer  is  the  capture  of  the 
Hares  the  prime  object — for  these  are 
nowadays  merely  base  mechanical  toilers 
who  lay  a  trail  of  paper  to  guide  the 
ignorant  or  the  stranger — nor  do  the 
Runs  end  at  Public  Houses.  The 
thirteen  fixed  courses  were  first  described 
in  print  by  L.  N.  Prance  in  1858.  He 
held  "  Big  Side  Bags "  in  that  year. 
Subsequent  revisions  have  much  im- 
proved the  book,  and  in  its  final  form 
(edited  by  A.  R.  Welsh  in  1902)  it  is  a 
very  accurate  guide,  furnished  with  admir- 
able large-scale  maps.     Each  Easter  Term 
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about  half  of  the  Big  Sides  are  run, 
and  in  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  no 
particular  course  may  become  obsolete. 

From  1881-1892  a  House-Running  Cup 
was  competed  for,  but  it  entailed  cer- 
tain undeniable  evils.  Each  House  had 
to  send  in  eight  runners,  and  the  result 
was  that  not  a  few,  who  were  constitu- 
tionally or  temporarily  unfit  for  the 
strain  of  long-distance  racing,  took  part 
to  their  own  injury.  We  cannot  regret 
the  abolition  of  the  system,  but  to-day 
the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far.  A  field 
of  forty  for  an  ordinary  Big  Side  (times 
are  taken  and  published  in  the  Meteor)  is 
quite  exceptional,  twenty-five  being  a  fair 
average  number.  Partly  this  is  due  to 
the  increase  of  other  recreations,  especially 
in  the  multiplication  of  fives  courts ; 
partly  it  is  pure  valetudinarianism  on  the 
part  of  boys  not  addicted  to  energetic 
exercise,  aided  and  abetted  by  parents 
and  home-doctors  who,  relying  on  the 
ohiter  dicta  of  ill-informed  letters  to  the 
newspapers,  have  a  quite  unjustifiable 
notion  of  the  strain  involved.  All  reason- 
able precautions  are  taken  at  Rugby,  no 
boy  under  sixteen  being  eligible  for  Big 
Side  Runs,  nor  under  seventeen  for  the 
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"  Crick."  Further,  Housemaster's  leave 
is  necessary  for  the  former,  and  all  Crick 
runners  (far  too  few  of  late,  half  a  dozen 
being  quite  a  big  field)  are  carefully 
examined  by  the  School  Doctor. 

The  only  "  distinction  "  in  running  is 
a  dark-and-light-blue  ribbon  worn  by 
the  VIII,  who  also  wear  white  "  shorts  " 
for  the  runs.  It  is  an  awkward  feature 
of  Big  Sides  that  several  of  them  have 
their  come-in  as  much  as  a  mile  or  even 
more  from  the  School.  This  involves 
considerable  "  coat  -  fagging,"  every 
runner's  coat,  etc.,  being  carried  out  by 
some  fag  of  his  own  House.  For  many 
years  the  only  two  "  foreigns  "  were 
against  the  O.U.H.  and  H.,  and  the 
Thames  ;  there  have  recently  been  added 
a  match  v.  Shrewsbury  School  (each 
School  has  won  once),  the  Old  Rugbeians, 
and  a  local  team  from  the  town.  Two 
of  these  are  generally  decided  simul- 
taneously. The  blue  riband  of  the  season 
is  undoubtedly  the  winning  of  the  "  Crick," 
whose  12  miles  have  seen  some  very  fine 
performances.  "  Times "  have  been 
much  cut  down  since  Jex-Blake's  win  in 
1850,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that 
E.  B.  Kellett's  time  of  1  hr.  15min.  15  sec. 
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in  1889  must  stand  for  ever.  As  a  fact, 
A,  R.  Welsh,  the  Cambridge  miler  and 
Cross-country  Blue,  beat  this  comfortably 
in  1901,  and  three  or  four  others  have 
done  the  same  since.  The  record  now 
rests  with  R.  W.  Dugdale,  who  beat  1  hr. 
13  min.  in  1908,  after  a  magnificent  race 
with  S.  E.  Swann,  the  loser's  time  being 
better  than  all  previous  records  except 
Welsh's.  On  all  days  when  Football  is 
interrupted  or  finished  for  the  season 
House  Runs  are  the  normal  occupation 
for  all  who  cannot  evade  them. 

The  Athletic  Sports  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  Easter  Term,  being  managed  by 
five  stewards,  all  ex-officio  (the  heads  of 
the  School,  School  House,  XI,  XV,  and 
Running  VHI)  ;  if  needed,  one  is  elected 
by  a  Big  Side  Levee  (p.  115).  The  winning 
House  secures  the  \Vrigley  Cup,  the  two 
most  successful  individuals  respectively 
the  Athletic  Cup  and  the  Second  Athletic 
Cup.  The  grass  track  of  New  Big  Side 
does  not  provide  very  good  times  as  a 
rule  (largely  because  very  little  systematic 
practice  is  done),  but  C.  W.  L.  Bulpett's 
mile  in  4  min.  39|-  sec.  is  a  good  record, 
dating  from  1871,  and  E.  L.  Gay-Roberts' 
half-mile  in  2  min.  65-  sec.  (1901)  has  not 
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since  been  approached.  Such  well-known 
performers  as  M.  J.  Brooks  (who  jumped 
6  ft.  4  in.  at  Oxford),  and  W.  H.  Whitelaw, 
the  Oxford  long-distance  winner  against 
Cambridge  on  several  occasions  (both 
across  country  and  on  the  track)  did  not 
make  their  reputations  till  they  were 
O.R.'s.  Besides  Welsh,  the  best  known 
O.R  athletes  of  recent  years  have  been 
E.  L.  Gay-Roberts  at  Oxford,  and  K. 
Powell,  the  Cambridge  Hurdler,  who  did 
16  sec.  more  than  once,  besides  captain- 
ing his  'Varsity  at  LawTi  Tennis.  The 
Steeplechases  are  held  on  the  Clifton 
Brook,  and  tend  to  be  a  far  less  exacting 
and  watery  course  than  formerly,  though 
counting  heavily  for  the  Athletic  Cup. 
"Butler's  Leap  "  has,  alas  !  been  destroyed 
by  road  improvements.  For  three  years 
now  cups  have  been  abolished  (except 
Challenge  Cups)  as  individual  prizes  in 
the  Sports,  medals  being  substituted, 
which  are  cheaper,  uglier,  and  wholly 
useless,  whereas  cups  could  at  least  look 
nice  on  a  mantelpiece,  and  might  hold 
flowers,  if  desired. 

The  game  of  Racquets  is  closely 
associated  with  the  name  of  Gray  at 
Rugby,  as  elsewhere.     Joseph  Gray,  the 
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champion,  was  the  School  Professional 
from  1868-1894,  sending  up  a  winning 
pair  to  Queen's  in  1870  (H.  W.  Gardner 
and  T.  S.  Pearson).  His  son  took  over 
the  post  in  1895,  and  in  his  second  season, 
1896,  coached  the  only  other  Rugby  pair 
that  has  won  the  Public  Schools  Champion- 
ship, W.  E.  Wilson- Johnston  and  G.  T. 
Hawes  till  1911.  Often  since  he  has  sent 
up  Finalists,  and  in  1909  C.  F.  B.  Simpson 
and  F.  A.  Sampson  were  only  beaten  by 
an  odd  point,  actually  scoring  more  aces 
than  the  winners,  Charterhouse.  Simpson 
has  now  played  at  Queen's  five  times, 
which  is  a  record,  his  fifth  appearance, 
with  W.  H.  Clarke,  ending  in  success.  The 
New  Court  is  quite  first-rate,  the  Old 
Court,  in  its  restored  condition,  very  fair 
indeed.  The  Club  is  composed  of  the 
first  twenty  or  so  players,  of  whom  half  a 
dozen  at  the  top  are  called  the  Six.  These 
Six  compete  for  the  Pair,  who  alone  wear 
any  "  distinctions  "  (white  flannels  and 
a  jersey  trimmed  with  light  blue,  with 
a  crest  on  the  ordinary  School  blazer), 
but  all  the  first  Six  are  subvented  pecu- 
niarily by  the  O.R.  Society,  which  also 
gives  money  to  promising  youngsters. 
The  expenses  are  serious,  but  it  is  much 
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to  be  wished  that  more  boys  would 
take  up  one  of  the  best  of  all  games. 
The  "  Junior  Prize  "  is  a  racquet  given 
every  term  by  the  Headmaster  to  the 
best  under-sixteen  player.  The  Pair  plays 
a  number  of  matches,  including  contests 
with  Malvern  and  Cheltenham. 

There  is  no  lack  of  Fives-Players.  Of 
these  the  majority  play  the  Rugby  game, 
in  the  four-walled,  un-buttressed  court, 
whose  latest  dimensions  are  29  x  19  ft., 
with  the  service-board  at  29  inches.  The 
four  Eton  Courts  are  used,  but  a  good 
deal  as  a  pis-aller ;  the  slogging  rallies,  not 
unvaried  by  crafty  "  placing,"  having 
always  been  far  more  popular  in  Rugby 
than  the  finesse  and  surprises  of  the  Eton 
game.  For  some  years  past  a  Fives 
Pair  has  been  annually  selected  by 
competition.  The  Easter  Term  is  very 
full  up  with  a  series  of  School  Ties  in  all 
the  Courts  games.  A  court  is  secured 
by  placing  a  piece  of  paper,  called  a 
"  note,"  inscribed  with  minute  accuracy, 
after  an  ancient  formula  (clerical  or 
textual  error  justifies  a  later  arrival  in 
"  dishing  "  the  inaccurate  note  and  taking 
the  court  from  the  original  applicant), 
either  on  a  board,  studded  with  pegs  and 
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appropriate  numbers,  beside  the  Pump 
in  Old  Quad,  or  in  the  gratings  of  the 
actual  courts.  In  the  Easter  Term,  from 
3  p.m.  onwards,  a  court  can  only  be  booked 
in  the  name  of  one  of  the  VI  ;  the  result 
is  that  members  of  the  Upper  Bench  are 
importuned  to  give  their  names,  as  a 
higher  name  can  always  "  dish  "  a  lower, 
and  not  infrequently  an  earnest  but 
improvident  player  will  assume  possession 
of  a  name  without  leave.  Now,  should 
the  rightful  lessee  of  that  name,  or  even 
the  original  possessor,  desire  likewise  to 
take  a  court,  litigation  ensues  on  the  spot, 
the  Racquet  Professional  is  summoned  as 
arbiter,  and  one  hopes  that  right  triumphs 
in  more  cases  than  not. 

Membership  of  the  GjTnnasium  and 
Swimming  Bath  has  always  been  volun- 
tary, but  two  years  ago  certain  qualifica- 
tions were  introduced.  Each  new  boy 
is  now  required  to  pass  a  simple  test  in 
swimming,  and  if  he  fails,  to  learn  swim- 
ming from  the  Bath  Superintendent,  his 
Bath  subscription  being  5s.  a  term  ;  but 
there  is  practically  no  bathing  done  except 
in  Summer.  "  Smfts,"  the  old  Avon 
bathing  place,  is  no  longer  even  an  iUicit 
resort,  though  there  are  certain  reaches 
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of  the  river,  within  cyding  distance  of 
Rugby,  and  various  pools  not  too  far 
for  a  Sunday  walk,  which  could  a  tale 
unfold. 

AU  Middle  School  boys  do  one  period 
a  week  of  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Form 
by  Form,  but  only  those  that  wish 
join  the  Gymnasium  at  10s.  a  term,  for 
apparatus  work.  The  Gym.  Pair  have 
thrice  won  the  Public  Schools  Shield,  in- 
cluding 1910  and  1911  ;  in  both  years 
the  Silver  Medal  fell  to  W.  S.  F.  Johnson. 
The  Gym.  VIII  (who  wear  a  ribbon 
compounded  of  several  dark  and  light  blue 
stripes)  compete  annually  against  Harrow. 
Boxing  and  Fencing  are  well  taught 
by  a  Sergeant-Instructor  from  the  Army 
Gymnastic  Staff.  In  1909  and  1910  F.  C. 
Bourne  won  the  heavy-weights  and  in 
1911  I.  D.  Dewar  the  light-weights,  but  for 
some  years  at  one  time  no  representatives 
were  allowed  to  be  sent  up  to  Aldershot. 
Beneath  the  Gymnasium  the  art  of 
carpentry  is  learnt  by  a  fair  number  of 
enthusiasts  for  7s.  a  term. 

Hockey  has  a  spasmodic  and  unofficial 
existence  in  the  fag-end  of  the  Easter 
Term,  suitable  grounds  being  unavailable  ; 
and  "  Soccer  "  is  only  played  when  snow 
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or  frost  has  rendered  the  ground  too  hard 
for  anything  else.  In  March  a  good  many 
boys  will  be  found  "  brook-jumping  "  of 
a  fine  afternoon.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
added  that  O.R.'s  have  been  well  repre- 
sented in  the  'Varsity  Boats  of  late. 
A  cursory  recollection  of  the  last  dozen 
years  notes  H.  B.  Grylls,  A.  L.  Lawrence 
and  S.  E.  Swann,  at  Cambridge,  G.  C. 
Drinkwater,  A.  J.  S.  H.  Hales,  J.  Dewar, 
and  D.  Mackinnon  at  Oxford,  among 
rowing  "  Blues  "  ;  A.  J.  Swanzy  was  an 
Oxford  Ninth  Man,  and  O.  D.  Filley 
stroked  the  Harvard  VIII  of  1906. 

Almost  all  the  games  of  the  School  have 
been  at  one  time  or  another  more  or  less 
lavishly  aided  by  the  Old  Rugbeian 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1889  for 
that  express  purpose.  A  few  years  ago 
its  sphere  was  most  wisely  extended  to 
include  the  advancement  of  all  matters 
of  importance  and  interest  to  the  School. 
Thus,  quite  recently,  the  Society  has 
generously  assisted  the  School  Mission,  the 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  the  Organ  Fund, 
and  other  objects  of  moment  to  some 
or  other  section  of  the  Rugbeian  body. 
The  members  now  number  some  2,400, 
and   as   £1    constitutes   life-membership, 
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very  few  leaving  boys  fail  to  join  the 
Society.  Its  organization  and  success 
has  been  almost  wholly  the  devoted  work  of 
Morris  Davies,  O.R.,  who  for  fifteen  years 
resided  in  Rugby  and  spared  neither  time 
not  trouble  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  He  most  unfortunately  found 
it  necessary  to  resign  in  1908,  and  his 
successors  (no  one  man  could  take  over  the 
whole  of  his  work)  can  only  try  to  main- 
tain his  traditions.  Annual  subscribers 
are  of  great  value  to  the  Society,  and  if 
they  subscribe  20s.  they  receive  the 
Meteor  and  the  Calendar  as  a  small 
return  for  their  loyalty.  By  degrees  the 
"  Old  Rug."  Society  (the  abbreviation  is 
common  to  Old  Rug.  match,  etc.,  etc.) 
grows  more  representative  of  the  whole 
Rugbeian  body,  and  its  colours  (dark 
and  light  blue  and  green)  are  well  known 
all  over  the  country. 

The  Meteor  has  been  the  official  School 
paper  since  1867.  It  eschews  Uterature, 
confining  itself  to  a  veracious  record  of  all 
School  activities,  introduced  by  an  Edi- 
torial. Twelve  or  thirteen  numbers  are 
issued  in  the  year  under  the  Editorship 
of  the  Head  of  the  School,  who  has  in 
this  work  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of  his 
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numerous  labours.  Its  circulation  is 
ensured  by  a  fixed  charge  in  all  School- 
Bills,  out  of  which  the  Editor  and  his 
two  assistants  receive  a  well-earned  salary 
of  £13  10s,  between  them  in  the  year. 
Many  other  occasional  Magazines  have 
given  evidence  of  literary  talent,  but 
have  generally  died  young,  as  is  the  way 
of  such.  The  Rugby  Magazine  of  1835, 
already  referred  to  on  page  24,  was  fol- 
lowed in  1840  by  the  Rugbeian,  subsequent 
periodicals  being  the  Rugby  Miscellany 
(1845),  a  revived  Rugbeian  (1850-2),  New 
Rugbeian  (1858-61),  and  New  Rugby 
Magazine  (1864-5).  Two  more  recent 
School  papers  are  on  the  Library  shelves 
and  have  almost  attained  the  dignity  of 
local  Classics.  In  1877-8  the  initials 
"  T.V.W."  hid  the  editorship  of  a  paper 
famous  for  A.  Sidgwick's  Herodotean 
history  of  Rugby,  and  only  after  long- 
continued  mystery  was  the  key  found — 
"  Two  Venturesome  Wilsonites."  The 
Leaflet  lasted  from  1883-6,  and  the  Sibyl 
deserved  its  record  career  of  six  years 
(1890-5).  The  last  decade  has  seen  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Laurentian,  Lulu 
(only  one  number,  much  in  request  since 
its  suppression,   and  only  to  be  bought 
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for  a  considerable  price  now),  the  Phoenix, 
the  Vulture  (which  preyed  on  it  through 
the  medium  of  burlesque),  the  Venture, 
and  most  recently  the  Quadrangle.  Such 
papers  are  a  symptom  of  intellectual 
vigour  somewhere  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  always  recur.  And  we  must  not 
forget  the  series  of  drawings  by  "  A.W.L." 
about  1900,  which  commanded  a  great 
sale,  and  are  still  framed  on  the  walls  of 
many  Rugbeians.  Neither  School  nor 
Staff  were  spared  caricature,  and  a  great 
many  more  than  appeared  in  public  were 
circulated  amongst  the  artist's  friends. 
To  detail  some  of  these  is  tempting,  but  it 
might  involve  an  action  for  lese  majeste. 
There  are  two  School  Missions.  The 
older  is  a  memorial  to  Henry  Watson  Fox, 
who  died  as  a  missionary  in  S.  India  in 
1848.  The  annual  subscriptions  maintain 
the  Fox  Mastership  at  the  Noble  College, 
Masulipatam.  Interest  at  Rugby  is 
maintained  by  an  annual  service  and 
special  sermon  on  Founder's  Day  (now 
coincident  with  All  Saints'  Day,  see  p.  74). 
The  other,  or  "  Home  "  Mission,  dates 
from  1889,  when  the  School  took  over  the 
maintenance  of  a  Boys'  Club,  founded 
by  A.  F.  Walrond,  O.R.,  in  Walmer  Road, 
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Netting  Dale.  The  Club  presently  ex- 
panded, after  rough  times,  so  as  to  include 
a  Men's  Club.  Besides  the  Old  and  Young 
Guards,  as  they  are  usually  called  after 
the  idiom  of  the  School,  a  Girls'  Club  was 
attached  to  the  "  Rugby  Clubs  "  in  1905, 
but  is  not  under  the  management  of  the 
School  Mission  Committee.  A  Birming- 
ham branch  flourishes  side  by  side  with 
the  London  Clubs.  The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick 
Jones  made  a  striking  success  of  the  work 
for  eight  years  up  to  1905,  when  the  Rev. 
C.  S.  Donald  took  over  the  work  and 
maintains  its  traditions  unimpaired. 
Recently  the  London  premises  have  been 
enlarged  as  a  memorial  to  the  founder  of 
the  Clubs.  The  Annual  Camp  (one  week 
each  for  Girls,  Men,  and  Boys)  has  been 
for  many  years  held  at  New  Romney. 
Two  years  ago  the  School  acquired  several 
acres  round  an  old  Coast-Guard  Station — 
quite  an  ideal  place  for  the  purpose — 
and  in  1910,  since  the  winter's  storms  and 
an  encroaching  sea  had  damaged  the 
old  Coast-Guard  buildings  irreparably,  an 
excellent  building  was  erected  under  the 
direction  of  an  O.R.  architect,  A.  L.  N. 
Russell,  in  which  all  has  been  arranged 
as  experience    of  past  camps  suggests  is 
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most  convenient.  Numbers  of  O.R.'s, 
and  always  a  fair  sprinkling  of  present 
Rugbeians,  act  as  the  Camp  Staff.  In 
1910  some  fifty  men  and  ninety  boys 
from  the  slums  of  Notting  Dale  were 
under  canvas.  The  funds  are  entirely 
obtained  by  subscriptions,  in  which  the 
School,  through  the  energetic  medium  of 
House  Representatives,  take  an  exceed- 
ingly frequent  and  generous  share.  Every 
Summer  Term  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  Londoners  come  down  for  a  week-end 
at  Rugby,  sleeping  in  the  Gym.,  playing 
cricket  and  football  against  School  teams, 
using  the  Gym.  and  Bath  ceaselessly, 
and  giving  various  displays  (besides  quite 
excellent  part-songs  on  many  occasions) 
at  the  General  Meeting  held  in  Big 
School.  Rugby  House,  the  Manager's 
residence,  near  the  Clubs,  is  a  focus  for 
Rugbeians,  where  many  visit,  a  few  lodge, 
and  too  few  live  permanently.  More  of 
each  are  wanted. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   WORK   OF   THE    SCHOOL 

Frequent  reference  to  the  "  Houses  " 
has  been  made  in  these  pages.  Unless 
he  be  a  Home  Boarder  {i.e.,  "  The 
To\\Ti  ")  or  waiting  in  a  "  Small  House  " 
of  five  or  six  boys  for  promotion  into  a 
larger,  every  boy  belongs  permanently, 
as  elsewhere,  to  one  or  other  of  the  nine 
Boarding  Houses,  the  boarding  fee  being 
in  all  cases  £24  a  term.  Here  he  eats, 
sleeps,  and  generally  hves.  The  Upper 
School  do  ail  their  preparation-work  in 
their  own  studies,  but  the  overnight  pre- 
paration of  the  Middle  School  is  done  under 
supervision  in  Hall  of  each  House.  Under 
every  Housemaster  is  a  House  Tutor,  who 
shares  the  superintendence  of  "  Prep.," 
besides  taking  all  members  of  the  Classical 
Upper  School  twice  weekly  in  the  "  Tutor 
Set,"  an  institution  practically  confined  to 
the  study  of  Homer,  where  no  marks  are 
competed  for.  (Whether  this  produces 
desirable  results,  some  have  doubted.) 
Every  boy  is  continually  answerable  to 
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his  House  Master  in  all  out-of-school 
affairs — for  example,  he  must  answer  his 
name  at  Calling-Over  (invariably  known 
as  CO.)  in  his  House  several  times  a  day, 
besides  the  School  CO.  at  3  p.m.  on  Half- 
Holidays  ;  from  Housemasters  only  can 
be  obtained  the  "  stopping-out  note," 
which  excuses  absence  from  School  on 
the  score  of  indisposition  (indisposed  for 
work  is  an  adjective  requiring  accurate 
discrimination),  and  in  a  thousand  and 
one  details  the  Housemaster  is  the  most 
constant  factor  in  a  boy's  life  at  School. 
The  duties  of  the  House  Tutor  are  very 
hard  to  define.  A  reference  to  the  story 
Dick  (by  G.  F.  Bradby)  will  tell  the  reader 
very  much  of  the  customs  and  idiom  of 
the  School,  besides  of  Middle  School 
psychology,  and  among  other  things  will 
be  found  to  explain  that  "  a  House  Tutor 
is  the  man  who  asks  you  out  to  tea 
on  Sundays,  and  canes  you  if  you  are 
low  for  the  week."  Both  duties  are 
voluntary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  not  all  Middle  School 
Boys  do  their  evening  work  in"  Prep.," 
for  in  each  form  a  fixed  number  of  boys 
(from  ten  in  the  Upper  Middle  I  to  one  in 
the  Shell)  are  "  out  of  Prep.,"  and  either 
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work  or  idle  in  their  own  studies,  as  they 
find  expedient ;  nor  is  there  any  Prep,  on 
Thursday  (the  night  given  up  to  Con- 
certs, Lectures,  etc.)  or  Saturday.  Sunday 
evening  preparation,  too,  is  done  by  one- 
self. This  privilege  of  being  out  of  Prep, 
is  liable  to  weekly  change,  for  Middle 
School  Forms  have  a  weekly  order  in  all 
Form  subjects,  and  on  the  past  week's 
place  depends  a  boy's  emancipation  from 
Prep.  It  is  obviously  more  comfortable 
to  sit  in  an  arm-chair,  not  without  food, 
and  work  as  one's  fancy  dictates;  still 
pleasanter  if  the  study  has,  not  hot-water 
pipes,  but  a  fire,  as  in  half  of  the  houses 
it  does — than  to  balance  on  a  wooden 
bench  and  at  least  simulate  industry 
sufficiently  to  hoodwink  the  invigilating 
Housemaster  or  Tutor.  Every  Monday, 
the  top  boy  of  the  last  week  takes  up 
the  week's  Order  to  the  Headmaster's 
Study,  and  signs  his  name  in  a  register.  It 
is  traditional  that  six  consecutive  weeks' 
headship  is  rewarded  with  half-a-crown 
from  the  Headmaster.  On  the  Classical 
Side  a  boy  who  is  top  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  a  term  is  promoted  into  the 
Form  above,  and  popular  speech  declares 
that  "  Smith  has  got  his  three  weeks." 
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The  work  of  the  School  is  divided  into 
three  main  "  sides  " — Classical  Side, 
Modern  Side,  and  Army  Class.  Besides 
these  there  are  some  twenty  mathematical 
or  scientific  "  Specialists,"  i.e.,  boys  of 
special  aptitude  or  interest  in  studies 
which  normally  have  a  subsidiary  place 
in  the  curriculum.  The  Army  Class  has 
divisions  and  a  Time  Table  of  its  own, 
calculated  to  suit  the  standards  demanded 
by  the  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  examina- 
tions, and  no  boy  may  belong  to  it  until 
he  reaches  Upper  Middle  I.  Its  members 
pay  an  additional  fee,  as  do  the  Specialists, 
for  their  special  tuition,  besides  the 
normal  tuition  fee  of  £17  lis.  2d.  a  term. 
For  some  years  past  the  Modern  Side, 
which  learns  no  Greek,  but  does  consider- 
ably more  Mathematics  and  Modern 
Languages  than  the  Classical,  has  been 
growing  steadily  in  numbers.  Science 
and  Mathematical  Scholarships  every  year 
are  no  small  part  of  the  total  number 
gained  at  the  Universities.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
drop  Classical  Forms  and  add  Modem  in 
their  place.  The  present  Forms  are 
arranged  thus,  though  reorganisation  is 
imminent : — 


Middle 
School. 
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Classical  Side. 

/Upper  Bench.    ^  VI  Form, 

'Lower  Bench      '  Prepostors. 

The  Twenty.  ] 

Upper  Fifth.  I  Upper 

Lower  Fifth  A. — Lower  Fifth   B.  j  School 

Upper  Middle  I  A. — Upper  Middle  I  B.  ^ 

Upper  Middle  IL 

Lower  Middle  I. 

Lower  Middle  II. 

Shell  and  Lower  School. 

Modern  Side. 

(VI  Form, 
taken  as       „ 

T,  -  Twenty, 

one  Form    j^.^^^^/ 

Lower  Fifth. 
Upper  Middle  I. 
Upper  Middle  II. 

Lower  Middle  I  A. — Lower  Middle  I  B. 
Lower  Middle  II. 
Shell  and  Lower  School. 

The  normal  abbreviations  in  regular 
use  are,  in  order,  VI  (U.B.  or  L.B.),  XX, 
V,  V2  (A  or  B).  U.M.  I  (A  or  B),  L.M.  I 
(A  or  B),  L.M.  II,  Sh.,  and  L.S.  These 
initials  added  to  each  boy's  name  in 
the  termly  "  Blue  Book  "  give  his 
correct  place  in  the  School,  as  well  as 
his  Housemaster  and  Tutor,  birthday, 
date  of  entering,  and  Form  in  which 
he    was     placed.       This    Blue    Book    is 
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published  early  in  each  term,  and  really 
is  blue  in  summer,  but  retains  its  old 
name  throughout  the  year,  although  in 
each  of  the  Winter  Terms  it  takes  to 
itself  a  different  hue.  The  Green  Book 
is  published  at  the  end  of  Term,  and  gives 
the  final  orders  of  all  Forms  and  Sets. 
It  is  always  green. 

On  the  Classical  Side  "  Form  "  subjects 
are  Latin  and  Greek,  Scripture,  History, 
English  and  Geography ;  French,  Mathe- 
matics, and  in  the  Middle  School  Dra\\ing, 
are  taught  in  sets  composed  of  members 
of  various  Forms  ;  on  the  Modern  Side 
French  is  a  Form  subject  in  place  of 
Greek.  The  Upper  School  (Classical) 
does  either  Modem  Languages  or  Science. 
German  is  not  taught  in  the  Classical 
Middle  School,  and  not  below  U.M.  I  on 
the  Modem  Side.  All  Middle  School 
boys  do  either  elementary  Science  or 
Physiography. 

As  was  seen  in  the  account  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  Headmastership,  every  member 
of  the  Sixth  is  a  Prepostor  (the  name  is 
so  printed,  but  has  never  won  currency 
in  speech),  and  his  most  cherished 
privilege  is  the  right  to  fag  all  Middle 
School    Boys.     The    lot  of    a   fag  is  not 
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an  arduous  one  nowadays,  but  contains 
elements  of  salutary  discipline.  For 
instance,  a  Sixth  man  may  cane  him  for 
various  offences  (in  some  houses  minor 
crimes,  such  as  "  scrumming,"  are  dealt 
with  by  the  smooth  side  of  a  hair  brush, 
a  most  efficient  weapon  in  expert  hands), 
provided  the  Head  of  the  House  permits 
it,  and  even  so  the  fag  has  a  rarely  exer- 
cised right  of  appeal  to  his  Housemaster. 
He  may  be  sent  on  messages  all  over  the 
School :  in  answer  to  the  loud  cry  of 
"  F-A-A-A-G,"  he  must  run,  whatever 
his  occupation  at  the  moment,  to  the 
spot,  and  may  discover  the  meaning  of 
"  Devil  take  the  hindmost  "  ;  for  the  last 
arrival  does  the  job.  Each  fag  has  to 
clean  out  the  study  of  his  fag-master 
daily  for  a  week  at  a  time.  Many  fags 
and  few  Sixth  in  a  House  means  that 
each  fag  is  only  "  on  a  study  "  every  two 
or  three  weeks  ;  more  Sixth  and  fewer 
fags  obviously  entails  a  more  frequent 
servitude.  But  the  cleaning  is  perfunc- 
tory in  many  cases,  though  in  Houses  that 
have  study  fires  the  considerable  extra 
burden  of  lighting  and  tending  these  all  day 
falls  upon  the  study  fag.  "  Coat  fagging  " 
has    been   explained    elsewhere     (p.  87). 
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"  Toast  fagging  "  is  the  custom  of  several 
Houses,  and  provides  the  VI  with  toast 
made  before  tea  by  the  fags  over  Hall  fire  ; 
but  the  ox  is  not  muzzled  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn.  In  those  Houses  that  keep 
up  "  Lamb-singing  "  new  boys  have  to 
sing  as  best  they  may  for  the  amusement 
of  those  who  have  survived  the  ordeal 
in  terms  gone  by. 

The  Middle  School  boy  who  would 
persistently  slack  needs  to  be  an  ingenious 
fellow  ;  for  besides  the  ordinary  Termly 
and  Mid-Termly  Reports,  he  gets  a  brief 
"week's  note"  from  his  Form  Master 
every  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  has 
to  show  it  to  his  Housemaster  or  Tutor. 
The  requisite  ingenuity  is  no  doubt 
forthcoming  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases, 
but  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  work  exacted  all  through  the  School 
is  rather  above  the  average.  We  have 
heard  parents  threaten  to  write  to  the 
Times  about  the  overwork  of  their  boys, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
evidence  that  the  supposed  overwork 
is  a  reality  or  even  a  probability.  (There 
was  one  case  of  individual  overwork 
reported  not  long  since  ;  but  the  victim 
was   very   desirous   of   escaping   from   a 
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certain  Form  in  one  Term  and  of  reaching 
what  he  understood  to  be  the  haven 
beyond  it ;  and  his  zeal  overshot  the 
mark.)  On  the  three  whole-school  days 
of  the  week,  which  are  frequently  reduced 
to  two,  a  boy  wiD  be  in  school  for  five 
hours,  and  may  have  another  four  hours  of 
preparation  in  all  (the  Middle  School  has 
six  hours  in  and  from  two  to  three  out) .  The 
normal  First  Lesson  (preceded  by  Chapel 
at  7.0,  and  CO.  in  one's  own  School 
four  minutes  earlier)  is  from  7.15-8.15; 
but  a  merciful  remission  comes  into  force 
about  the  end  of  November  and  continues 
to  the  end  of  February,  at  least,  by  which 
First  Lesson  lasts  from  7.45  to  8.30, 
preceded  by  Chapel  or  prayers  in 
Houses  at  7.30.  The  whole  School  is  in 
simultaneously  at  First  as  at  Fifth 
Lesson.  Second  Lesson  may  be  from 
9.15-10.15  a.m.,  or  10.15-11.15  (Middle 
School  would  have  9.45-11.15,  with  no 
preparation  to  do  beforehand).  Third 
from  11.15-12.15  or  12.15-1.15.'  For  all 
these  preparation  of  work  is  required 
in  the  Upper  School ;  yet  a  surprising 
number  of  boys  find  (or  used  to  find) 
time  for  a  Court  between  a  "  late  Second  " 
and  a  "  late  Third."     An  "  early  Third  " 
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leaves  a  delightful  free  hour  before 
dinner  at  1.30.  p.m.  Fourth  Lesson 
(prepared)  may  be  from  3-4  or  4-5 
p.m.,  Fifth  Lesson  for  all  is  from  5-6. 
But  in  Summer  the  afternoon  lessons 
are  put  forward  half  an  hour,  to  give 
plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the 
day  at  Ends  or  on  the  Courts,  or  in  the 
"Tosh"  (Bath).  "Prep."  is  in  most 
cases  from  7.45-9.0  p.m.,  but  varies 
slightly  in  different  houses.  Besides 
their  work  for  First  Lesson,  the  Upper 
School  have  two  out-of-School  copies  a 
week,  which  they  do  when  they  like. 
One  is  Prose,  the  other  Verse ;  or  if 
Verses  are  not  learnt,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  "  Verse  Equiv."  takes  the  place 
of  the  latter,  usually  in  the  form  of  some 
historical  reading. 

The  Prizes  at  Rugby  are  legion  in 
every  branch  of  study  or  hobby — (the 
chief  being  the  King's  Medal  for  an 
English  Essay  on  a  historical  subject).  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  any  indus- 
trious boy  with  fair  brains  and  an  eye 
to  business  can  be  sure  of  taking  a  prize 
or  two  during  his  career ;  for  some  attract 
scarcely  any  candidates.  A  boy  need 
only  be  circumspect,  and  a  prize  may  be 
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his  by  default,  though  he  must,  of  course, 
reach  a  fair  standard  of  excellence, 
whether  it  be  in  Composition,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Astronomy,  Drawing, 
Music,  Botany,  Carpentry,  and  many 
other  subjects.  But  too  few  are 
circumspect.  The  Scholarships,  too,  are 
numerous  and  large.  The  majority  are 
for  Classics  and  General  all-round 
proficiency,  but  at  least  one  apiece  is 
reserved  for  "specialist"  work  in  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  and  Modern  Languages. 
The  Green  Book  gives  full  details  of  these, 
but  the  table  of  values  may  be  set  down 
here  : — 

Not  less  than  4  of  ;^100,  open  to  boys  between 

12  and  14. 
Not  less  than  2  of  ;^80,  open  to  boys  between 

12  and  15. 
Not  less  than  2  of  £60,  open  to  boys  between 

12  and  15. 
Not  less  than  2  of  /40  or  ;{20  open  to  boys 

between  12  and  15. 

In  1910  a  Viva  Voce  Examination  was 
instituted  for  all  candidates  selected  for 
further  consideration  after  a  certain 
number  of  papers  has  been  done.  A 
number  of  Foundationerships  are  given 
to  sons  of  parents  living  within  five  miles 
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of  Rugby  and  confer  free  tuition  to  major 
foundationers,  i.e.,  boys  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  who  have  had  two  years  at  the 
Lower  School  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe.  Minor 
foundationers  are  exempt  from  the  last 
clause,  and  get  their  tuition  for  £20  per 
annum.  The  "  old  "  foundationers  are 
very  few,  their  qualification  being  the 
residence  of  their  parents  within  the  five 
mile  radius  since  1868  ;  no  intellectual 
standard  was  required  except  that  they 
should  read  English  and  "  be  capable  of 
being  taught  the  elements  of  grammar!" 

Besides  the  Scholarships  given  to  boys 
entering  the  School,  there  are  leaving 
Exhibitions  competed  for  by  those  leaving 
for  any  one  of  the  Universities.  In 
practice  the  candidates  all  go  either  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  major  Exhibi- 
tions of  £60  a  year  for  four  years  are  three 
in  number,  and  are  given  for  general 
all-round  excellence  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Certificate  Examination,  which 
all  the  VI  take  every  July.  There  are 
also  several  minor  Exhibitions  of  £30 
per  annum  for  the  best  candidate  in  each 
of  the  subjects  —  Classics,  Modern 
Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Science. 
A    boy    holding    an    Exhibition    with    a 
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College  Open  Scholarship  is  going  a  very 
long  way  towards  paying  his  own  way 
at  the  'Varsity.  The  whole  School  is 
examined  twice  a  year,  in  July  and 
December,  and  the  marks  count  very 
heavily  towards  the  term's  order,  and 
consequently  for  promotion.  And  occa- 
sional promotion  is  an  urgent  necessity 
for  all  below  the  VI,  for  the  Superannua- 
tion rule  is  liable  to  come  down  like  a 
guillotine  on  all  who  exceed  a  stay  of 
four  terms  in  one  Form,  or  who  are 
above  the  age  limit  for  their  particular 
division  of  the  School.  Superannuation 
is  not  rigid,  for  that  would  be  la  manifest 
injustice.  Extenuating  circumstances  of 
various  kinds  are  taken  into  account,  of 
which  the  chief  is  undoubtedly  general 
excellence  of  character.  Many  a  veteran 
lives  on  securely  enough  under  the  sword 
of  Damocles  if  only  his  character  prevents 
its  fall ;  athletic  skill  wiU  not  avail  him 
in  the  default  of  that.  Only  in  the  XX  is 
a  longer  stay  than  four  terms  not  only 
allowed  but  in  a  few  cases  enforced. 
For  scholars  reach  the  XX  early  in  life, 
but  are  wisely  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
VI,  with  its  privileges  and  responsibilities, 
until  sixteen  years  old  or  hard  upon  it. 
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Their  enforced  delay  in  the  XX  can  only 
be  beneficial,  seeing  that  the  teaching  of 
the  XX  has  for  fifty  years  and  more  been 
the  pride  of  the  School. 

A  word  or  two  of  explanation  should 
be  given  about  the  Lower  School  of 
Lawrence  Sheriffe.  The  Founder,  we 
saw,  meant  his  School  chiefly  for  local 
boys.  Now,  as  the  nineteenth  century 
went  on,  the  ordinary  Public  School 
education  grew  unsuitable  for — or,  at 
any  rate,  undesired  by — sons  of  trades- 
people in  the  Town,  who  meant  their 
boys  to  take  over  their  business.  Accord- 
ingly, to  provide  especially  an  education 
suitable  to  a  commercial  career,  the 
"  Subordinate  School  " — to  give  it  its 
usual  title — was  founded  in  1878,  close  to 
the  great  School.  The  first  Headmaster 
was  H.  T.  Rhoades,  O.R.  (later  a  Master  at 
Rugby  School),  and  his  successors  have 
been  H.  V.  Weisse  and  S.  R.  Hart,  the 
present  Headmaster.  The  new  School 
fulfilled  its  purpose  and  carried  out  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  Lawrence 
Sheriffe's  scheme. 

The  chief  occasion  on  which  the  work 
of  the  School  is  displayed  to  the  public  is 
Speech  Day,  held  annually  on  the  last 
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Saturday  of  June.  It  coincides  with  the 
O.R.  Cricket  Match,  which  naturally 
brings  down  a  number  of  Old  Boys, 
players  and  others.  Parents  of  boys  turn 
up  in  strong  force,  some  to  see  their 
paragons  clad  in  dress  clothes  and  march- 
ing up  to  receive  prizes  from  the  Head- 
master, or  acting  in  the  English,  Greek, 
and  French  scenes  which  are  a  normal 
feature  of  the  proceedings;  others  to  hope 
that  their  at  present  undistinguished 
scapegraces  may  one  day  emulate  these 
feats.  Until  1909  it  was  impossible  for 
more  than  half  the  School  to  be  crowded 
in  to  the  Speeches,  but  now  in  the  Temple 
Speech  Room  there  is  room  for  visitors 
and  School  alike.  Whether  the  Middle 
School  regard  this  as  a  blessing  is  another 
matter.  Beyond  doubt  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  parents  (else  why  do  they  come  ?)  to 
hear  their  sons  praised  in  public  ;  for  the 
Headmaster  usually  takes  occasion  to 
thank  this  or  the  other  member  of  the  VI 
for  valuable  help.  "  He  has  done  the 
State  some  service,"  and  it  is  good  to  hear 
that  they  know  it.  "House  Suppers" 
just  before  Christmas  are  also  gatherings 
of  O.R.'s,  according  to  their  Houses, 
and  for  celebration  of  noteworthy  deeds  ; 
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but    theirs   is   an   intimacy   less   solemn 
than  the  publicity  of  Speech  Day. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  VI  in  maintaining 
the  general  discipHne  and  tone  of  the 
School,  something  has  been  said  above. 
Those  duties  culminate  in  the  Head  of 
the  School,  who  by  invariable  custom  is 
the  senior  member  of  the  Classical  Upper 
Bench.  In  general,  he  has  to  act  as  the 
intermediary  between  the  School  and  the 
Headmaster,  and  may  often  have  to  act 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  either  to  the  other. 
He  presides  at  Sixth  Levees,  when 
matters  of  moment  are  discussed  from 
time  to  time  ;  at  Big  Side  Levees,  where 
all  the  Upper  School  meets  and  votes 
on  various  points  of  policy,  athletic  or 
otherwise,  and  registers  decisions  only 
subject  to  the  Headmaster's  approval  or 
veto  ;  he  is  one  of  the  Games  Committee, 
and  keeps  the  account  of  all  the  Athletics 
of  the  School,  paying  the  professionals 
and  groundmen,  discharging  aU  bills 
incurred  by  the  fund  made  up  of  School 
Subscriptions  ;  he  appoints  the  Lesson 
Readers  in  Chapel,  and  the  collectors  of 
offertories,  edits  the  Meteor  (p.  95),  and 
does  a  thousand  odds  and  ends  of  which 
the  average  boy  knows  little  and  cares 
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less.  Altogether  he  is  an  extremely 
busy  person,  and  possibly  has  more  to  do 
than  perhaps  any  one  boy  ought  to  have. 
But  he  probably  treasures  the  experience, 
and  would  not  for  any  consideration 
forego  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  his 
position. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   TRIVIAL  ROUND 

Rugby  cannot  boast  an  idiom  of  her 
own  at  all  equal  to  Winchester  "notions," 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  phraseology 
hardly  to  be  understanded  of  the  people 
without  explanation.  If  one  were  to 
relate  chronologically,  in  the  vernacular,  an 
average  day's  doings  of  a  Rugbeian  or 
two,  the  uninitiated  might  wonder  a  little 
at  an  expression  here  and  there  which 
has  not  been  explained  already.  Let  us 
put  on  the  invisible  cap  and  watch  Smith 
mi.,  of  the  Middle  School,  from  mom  till 
dewy  eve  of  a  day  in  June. 

At  6.30  a.m.  the  Boy's  Man  ^  came  to 
Smith  mi.'s  dorm.,  and  woke  at  least 
some  of  the  sleepers.  (Thank  goodness, 
thinks  Smith,  there's  no  water-fagging 
in  our  House.)  Somewhere  about  the 
quarter  he  dragged  himself  out  for  a 
hurried  tosh  2,  before  the  end  of  which 
First  Bell^  had  begun.     Obviously  there 

1  Butler.      2  Bath.      »  From  6.47-6.50  a.m. 
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would  be  no  time  for  a  proper  Coffee 
Stodge  ^,  hardly  even  to  snatch  a  Fug  ^  in 
passing  ;  indeed,  the  Second  Bell  ^  had 
stopped  before  he  was  down  the  alley  *. 
On  a  Friday  this  would  have  been  all 
right,  for  when  Die's  ^  are  in  New  Big, 
there  is  no  CO.  ®  in  Form  Rooms  ;  but  as 
it  was  Tuesday  it  was  all  wrong.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  his  Form  Master  had 
not  turned  up  for  CO.,  nor,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  was  he  in  the  group  of 
Masters  in  New  Quad.  Chapel  over  at 
7.15,  the  thoughts  of  Smith's  Form 
turned  with  hope  towards  a  cut ' ;  the 
minutes  passed ;  7.25,  7.28  even  was 
reached,  and  all  arrangements  were  made 
for  parties  to  be  taken  over  each  other's 
Houses  (only  possible  in  the  event  of  a 
First    Lesson    or    a    Fifth    Lesson    cut), 

when  Mr. was,  to  everyone's  dismay, 

seen  hastening  through  Quad. 
Gloomily,  the  belated  First  Lesson  began. 
Now  Smith  was  left  in^  second.  He 
had  been   expected  by  his  pastors  and 

^  Biscuits  and  Coffee.  ^  jhe  normal  biscuit. 
^  From  6.53-6.56  a.m.  *  Boys'  Entrance  to 
Houses.  ^Prayers  (from  Dicer  e).  ®  Call-over. 
'  If  the  Master  is  fifteen  minutes  late  his  Form 
departs.     *  i.e.,  was  now  2nd  in  Form  order. 
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masters  to  get  out^  last  term,  but  had 
fallen  sadly  in  Exams.,  not  having  done 
a  stroke  of  Long  List  2.  He  was  now  in 
his  fourth  term  in  the  Form,  and  on  the 
Super  List  ^  ;  noble  resolutions  to  get 
his  three-weeks*  had  faded  away,  partly 
owing  to  a  deplorable  Holiday  Tag  ^,  and 
his  Form  Master  had  decidedly  got  his 
eye  on  him.  But  this  morning  he  sur- 
vived the  shp®,  and  then  came  the 
grievous  words,  "Go  on  to  con.,' — 
Smith  !  "  Up  he  rose,  and  was  thankful 
for  a  momentary  respite  due  to  the 
entrance  of  Blake  ^  with  the  stopping-out  ^ 
Book  ;  but  even  a  paved  ^  ^  text  failed  to 
save  him,  and  five  minutes  later  he  was 
hopelessly  floored,  and  as  it  was  an  oft- 
repeated  failure,  had  to  "  wait  after- 
wards." In  due  time  he  was  had-over  ^  ^, 
but  to  the  enquiries  of  his  friends,  whether 
he  was  sappy  ^  ^,  was  able  to  reply,  j  auntily 
enough,  that  he  could  not  feel  it. 

At   all  events,   he   was   able  to  go   to 

^  To  gain  promotion.  2  Revision  (obsolescent) . 
^  Superannuation  List,  kept  by  the  Head- 
master. *  See  p.  102.  ^  Task.  ^  Questions 
on  paper.  '  Translate  (construe).  ^  School- 
Marshal  ;  p.  14.  *  Absent,  ill.  ^"Annotated. 
^^  Caned.     ^^  (Explains    itself.) 
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Hobley's^  for  a  roll,  though  his  lateness 
made  breakfast  a  hurried  affair.  It  was 
Smith's  week  to  fug  out  ^  the  Head  of  the 
House's  study,  however  casually,  and  that 
postponed  till  8.40  his  purpose  of  going 
down  town.  ^  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
start,  a  Fag  Call*  again  dished^  his 
plans,  and  as  he  had  a  House  Drill  ^ 
at  8.50  there  was  no  further  chance. 
Fortunately  he  had  a  Late  Second',  and 
small  prep,  for  it ;  and  the  Early  Third  * 
which  followed  gave  him  time  and  to  spare 
for  a  visit  to  the  Tosh^.  Dinner  at  L30 
found  him  refreshed,  and  Smith  mi,,  in 
no  sense  being  a  wreck,  ^•^  hopefully 
anticipated  the  afternoon's  games.  (The 
House  boys  who  wait  at  dinner,  etc.,  are, 
in  different  Houses,  variously  called 
Jerries,  Blogs,  Bilhams,  Joes,  Louts, 
Bugginses,  etc.)  On  looking  at  the  Games 
List  ^  ^  he  found  himself  in  Three  Belows  ^  ^, 

1  School  Confectioner;  of  the  two  shops 
one  is  by  traditional  usage  only  frequented 
by  "Bucks"  (Swells),  real  or  self-chosen. 
2  Clean.  ^  The  normal  morning  promenade. 
*  p.  106.  6  Defeated.  «  p.  68.  '  p.  108. 
8  p.  108.  »  p.  117.  "  Generic  term  for  the 
physically  slack  or  feeble.  ^^  Posted  by 

House  Head  of  Games.    ^*  p.  75. 
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which  was  perhaps  more  desirable 
than  being  bottom  fag^  in  Two's,  as 
last  time,  and  also  gave  him  a  chance 
of  watching  the  Foreign^  before  CO. ^, 
as  his  game  was  playing  on  Pontines  *  ; 
and  (again  thank  goodness  !)  he  was 
no  longer  the  victim  of  recruit-driUs  ^, 
nor,  in  virtue  of  the  ceremony  after 
First  Lesson,  had  he  to  go  round  and 
say  his  con®.  Just  before  CO.  he 
found  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  House 
for  his  pads,  which  he  essayed  to  do  by 
the  normal  route  of  the  White  Gate', 
which  was,  of  course,  locked,  as  there  was 
a  Foreign.  The  time  thus  lost  made  him 
late  for  CO.,  and  he  only  just  scraped  in 
for  second  CO.  ^,  after  the  four  Sixth  who 
were  walking  ^  had  given  in  their  canes  and 
the  Master  of  the  Week  was  coming  down 
from  the  step.  ^^^  (He  had  twice  already 
been  late,  but  both  times  he  had 
contrived  to  get  a  note.  ^^) 


1  Who  has  to  take  up  the  necessary  stumps,  etc. 

2  A  match  v.  a  visiting  team.     '  Call -over  at 

3  p.m.  ■*  p.  48.  ^  p.  69.  ^  Translation. 
'  p.  51.  ®  Call-over  of  absentees  from  1st  CO. 
*  i.e.,  walking  up  and  down  to  keep  order  and 
quiet.     "  By  the  Old  Courts.         "  p.  101. 
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As  it  was  Counting  Games  ^  his  afternoon 
was  moderately  strenuous,  but  left  him 
enough  energy  to  go  on  an  End^  after 
six  o'clock  tea.  As  he  was  out  of  Prep.  ^ 
there  was  no  desperate  hurry  after 
Lock-up  *,  and  since  his  study  companion's 
People^  had  been  down  for  the  week- 
end, there  was  plenty  of  food  to  go  on 
with.  After  Prep,  he  had  dealt  so  faith- 
fully by  this  that  he  had  no  heart  for 
supper,  and  contented  himself  vNdth  getting 
a  "  con  "  from  the  other  members  of  his 
Form  just  coming  out  from  Prep.  This 
was  naturally  not  far  advanced  when  the 
Dic.'s-Bell  went,  and  as  a  House  Levee 
took  up  some  minutes  afterwards  all 
chance  of  getting  through  the  work  was 
gone,  since  up  in  the  Dorm.,  even  though 
the  VI  might  have  their  tollies^  after 
the  lights  were  out,  he  might  not  avail 
himself  of  the  chance.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  wake  up  early  next 
morning,  an  unsafe  method  of  work 
tending  to  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
disaster.  But  we  can  follow  him  no  further 
and  must  turn  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  more  exalted  being  on  some  day  of 
the  Winter  Term. 

1  p.  76.  2  p  82.  3  p.  101.  *  7.30  p.m. 
^  Parents  (or  Relatives).         ®  Candles. 
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Much  of  Jones'  ma.'s  routine  is  the 
same  as  that  described  above.  But  his 
breakfast  is  a  more  leisurely  affair  alto- 
gether. He  has  been  already  so  long  in 
HalP,  that  he  is  hardly  conscious  of  its 
privileges  ;  but  he  feels  a  little  indignant 
to  see  Smith  mi.  staying  in  so  long  at 
Breakfast ;  that  had  not  been  allowed  in 
his  young  days.  However,  Side  Rules  ^ 
are  getting  slack  nowadays,  and  even 
Lamb-singing^  brings  no  terrors  to  the 
average  new  man.  With  considerable 
dignity  Jones  ma.  presently  goes  down 
town,  looking  into  Lawrence's  to  exercise 
his  newly-acquired  privilege,  as  a  member 
of  the  Sixth,  of  buying  books  without  a 
note.  *  On  the  way  he  has  twice  to 
remove  his  hands  from  his  pockets  to 
"  cap  "  a  Master,  though  hardly  with  the 

*  A  privileged  state  reached  after  seven  or 
more  terms,  according  to  the  House  and 
carrying  emancipation  from  most  "  Side  Rules." 

2  e.g.,  the  custom  that  only  swells  may  walk 
on  the  side  of  the  Hillmorton  Road  opposite 
to  their  own  House,  etc.,  etc. 

3  New  Boys  have  to  sing  a  song  at  an  informal 
Dormitory  Concert ;  penalties  for  failure  were 
formerly,  but  are  no  longer,  severe. 

*  House-master's  leave  to  have  a  purchase 
entered    in  the  Bill. 
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same  deference  as  of  old.  But  there  is 
work  to  be  done  even  for  a  late  Second, 
and  some  twenty-five  minutes  before  the 
beginning  of  that  lesson  he  at  last  sets 
about  his  hour's  preparation.  The  morn- 
ing is  uneventful,  and  as  it  is  the  day  of 
a  Field  Day^  there  will  not  be  much 
doing  in  the  afternoon.  Puntabout^ 
whiles  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
CO.,  and  afterwards  there  is  only  a 
Littleside^  for  the  remnants  left  at 
Rugby  in  the  absence  of  the  Corps. 
Even  on  ordinary  Halves,  Jones  ma.  need 
not  hurry  back  after  games,  for  his  bath 
awaits  him  when  he  wants  it,  all  the 
pleasanter  for  memories  of  the  time  when 
he  had  either  to  run  back  from  Benn's 
to  secure  an  early  Tosh,  or  wait  for  five 
or  six  other  men  all  senior  to  him,  and 
then  find  all  the  hot  water  gone.  Un- 
fortunately this  Tuesday  evening  is 
marred  by  the  necessity  of  finishing  his 
overdue  copy  ^,  which  ought  to  have  been 
shown  up  at  First  Lesson,  and  just  as 
he  is  settling  down  to  it  over  Hall  Fire, 
the    Corps     returns     and     makes     Hall 

^  p.  67.  2  An  informal  kicking  practice  on 
Pontines,  balls  being  in  readiness  at  certain 
hours.     3  p.  76.     «  p.  109. 
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unbearable  for  him  by  their  persistent 
talking  of  "shop  "  concerning  the  after- 
noon, and  by  their  gratified  consumption 
of  a  meal  superior  to  that  provided  for 
ordinary  tea  in  Hall.  And  so  the  day 
passes,  full  enough,  he  finds,  but  less 
strenuous  than  the  day  of  a  Fag  ;  and  he 
is  subject  now  to  no  man  ;  he  may  scrum 
in  the  Passages  without  fear  of  being  dried 
up  1 ;  he  may  walk  at  as  slow  a  pace  as  he 
likes,  and  come  up  Chapel  late  without 
"  smoking  "  ^  as  he  used  to  do.  He  is 
an  object  of  some  awe  to  his  Young  'Un  ^, 
recently  come  from  his  Other  Place  *,  who 
somehow  oiled  ^  a  Scholarship  and  entered 
two  Forms  higher  than  his  Old  'Un  had 
done.  Moreover  he  may  and  must  see 
that  his  juniors  behave  themselves,  and 
altogether  is  a  responsible  person  on 
whom  his  Housemaster  greatly  rehes 
for  the  internal  ordering  of  his  House. 
And  to  reach  such  a  stage  is  worth  very 
much  more  than  the  gentle  hardships  of 
even  the  most  feckless  Middle  School  boy. 

1  Told  to  be  quiet.  ^  Blushing  {obsolescent) . 
^  Younger  brother  [this  term  and  its  correlative , 
Old  'Un,  are  not  used  in  all  Houses).  *  Private 
School.  ^  To  oil  implies  usually  unfairness  ; 
here,  perhaps,  only  injustice. 


THE    FLOREAT 

{Written  and  composed  by  C.  E.  Mohevly,  1870.) 

"  Evoe  laeta  requies 

Advenit  laborum, 

Fessa  vult  inducias 

Dura  gens  librorum  ; 

Nunc  comparatur  sarcina, 

Nunc  praesto  sunt  viatica, 

Nos  laeta  schola  miserit, 

Nos  laeta  domus  ceperit, 
^quales,  sodales,  citate,  clamate 
Floreat,  floreat,  floreat  Rugbeia. 

Chofus.     Floreat,  floreat,  floreat  Rugbeia, 
Floreat,  floreat,  floreat  Rugbeia  ! 

Campi  nostri  gramina 

Trita  jam  quiescent, 

Dein  bimestri  spatio 

Laeta  revirescent ; 

Sic  se  tandem  refectura 

Nostrae  mentis  est  tritura, 

Et  rigor  omnis  diffluet, 

Et  vigor  ortus  affluet, 
TJt  choro  sonoro  citemus,  clamemus 
Floreat,  floreat,  floreat  Rugbeia. 


Chorus. 
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Ilia  vivat,  operum 
Strenua  navatrix, 
Et  virtutum  omnium 
Unica  creatrix  ; 
Ilia  regno  cives  bonos 
Et  bono  rum  det  patronos, 
Det  claros  senatores, 
Laureatos   bellatores ; 
Et  donis  coronis  laudata,  beata, 
Floreat,  floreat,  floreat  Rugbeia. 


Chorus. 


Chorus. 


At  si  fatum  omnes  nos 

Tanta  vult  conarl, 

Haecce  saltem  tempora 

Fas  sit  otiari  ; 

Nondum  cancellarii 

Sumus  aut  episcopi ;     . 

Sic  fratres  gaudeamus, 

In  loco  desipiamus, 
Et  choro  sonoro  citemus,  clamemus 
Floreat,  floreat,  floreat  Rugbeia." 


THE   END 
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